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This article is the first of a sertes of twelve on a most important theme by Pas- 


tor Russell, of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 


Pastor Russell is widely known, both as 


a writer and speaker on homiletic themes—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


I.—“‘The Living and True God.” 


NG HE STRUCTURE of 
) the brain places ven- 
eration at the very 
top, and thus, by im- 
plication, confirms the 
statement of the cate- 
chism that ‘“Man’s 
chief end is to glorify 
God, and to enjoy him forever.” However 
great the depravity of our race in the dark 
places of the earth, this element of venera- 
tion, of an instinctive appreciation of a 
God and a feeling of responsibility toward 
him constitutes a foundation upon which 
to build, to reconstruct, to reorganize the 
depraved elements of character. Without 
this fulcrum, missionaries and _ philan- 
thropists might well lose all heart and all 
hope in respect to the moral and social 
uplift of the masses and the classes. Who- 
ever, therefore, is intelligently a friend to 
his race must do everything in his power 
to maintain this center of mental balance 
of mind and to utilize it as an essential 


feature in the Divine arrangement for 
human well-being. Whoever in any man- 
ner or degree undermines this element of 
the mind is surely doing a_ destructive 
work, instead of a constructive one, 
whether he realizes the fact or not. 

But, alas, that we must say it! Some 
of the most intelligent of our most intel- 
lectual day are rapidly drifting away from 
the fundamental truth that there is a 
living and true God. These intellectuals 
are accepting the thought of an impersonal 
God, which, from our standpoint, is tan- 
tamount to saying, “There is no living and 
true God.” This is the “position taken, 
not only by theosophists and Christian 
Scientists, but also by many scientific and 
professional thinkers. Rarely is an at- 
tempt made to define the impersonal God. 
Rather the term God is used merely as a 
concession to popular sentiment and the 
“ignorance of the unlearned.” Those who 
hold this view often use the word nature 
as a synonym for God. Their thought 
really seems to be that there is no intelli- 
gent creator in the universe; that our sun 
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and stars and planets are governed by 
what they term “natural laws,” and that 
humanity prospers and progresses merely 
as it learns by experience the operation of 
these laws, and seeks co-operation and 
avoids conflict with them. 

Christian Science, dealing less with the 
scholastic and more with the ordinary rea- 
son, attempts to explain that the word 
God simply signifies Good. And then, with 
something of a play upon words, which 
confounds the reasoning faculties of the 
untrained mind, they tell us that whatever 
is useful is good, and therefore is God. 
Proceeding with the explanation, they de- 
clare that every tree and rock have good 


or usefulness in them, and hence to that 


extent have God in them.. Elaborating 
further, they say that God is in the air, 
because of its vitalizing effect ; he is in the 
flower because of its goodness and useful- 
ness for beauty and fragrance; he is in the 
tea-kettle, because of its usefulness; like- 
wise in the chair, the table, the floor, the 
ceiling—everything. Whoever’ entertains 


_such views proportionately destroys his 


faith in a personal God. ‘“The Living and 
True God,” and in the Bible as his revela- 
tion. 

How could an impersonal God have a 
purpose, a will, a plan, a program? And 
how could he give a revelation of that 
purpose or program in the Bible or other- 
wise? ‘He that cometh unto God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a re- 
warder of.them that diligently seek him.” 
He shall be found of them. He will re- 
veal his true character to them. “He that 
seeketh findeth.” 


But our Christian Science friends meet . 


our objection with the assertion ‘that Bud- 
dhists and Theosophists hold the same and 
represent a large proportion of the human 
family. Furthermore, they claim that the 
same thought of an impersonal God is 
taught in all the principal creeds of 
Christendom, when they declare faith in 
an omni-present God! Alas, we must ad- 


mit that the charge is well founded; that 


the seed of error on this subject was 
planted in our minds and confessions of 
faith long ago. Be it noticed, however, 
that this inconsistency cannot be charged 
against the Bible, for, although our con- 
fessions of Faith were ostensibly made to 
be in harmony with the Scriptures, the 


truth is, that not one word of the Bible 
from Genesis to Revelation, declares 
Divine Omni-presence, but every utter- 
ance on the subject affirms the personality 
of the Father, and that our Lord Jesus is 
the “express image of his person.”—Heb.. 

“God is a Spirit,” but he is a being, a 
person. The Scriptures distinctly tell us 
that a spirit has not flesh and body, as we 
have, but they as distinctly inform us of 
the Divine personality and use the mem- 
bers and qualities of the human body to 
bring the Creator within the range of our 
apprehension. The Hand of the Lord (his 
Divine power), and the Eye of the Lord 
(his Divine wisdom) are in every place. 
The Ear of the Lord is bowed down to 
hear the groaning of the prisoner. And 


. the Heart of the Eternal is most wonder- 


fully kind. Heaven is his Throne and 
the earth is his footstool. True, these ex- 
pressions are pictorial, figurative; never- 
theless they figure not an impersonal Crea- 
tor, but a personal one, who feels, who 
thinks, who exercises his power; who has 
displeasure with those who are sinful and 
loves those who seek to do his will; to walk 
in the paths of righteousness. | 
Whoever cultivates this thought of a 
righteous, personal God, assists in estab- 
lishing his own heart along lines of cor- 
responding character. He seeks a further 
knowledge of such a Creator; seeks his 
compassion and his protecting care, and 


learns to love him, as he could never ap- 


preciate nor love Nature nor any disor- 
ganized conception of a space-pervading 
non-entity. He whose mind and_ heart 
grasps the Scriptural Personality of the 
Heavenly Father catches the significance 
of our Savior’s words, “Are not two spar- 
rows sold for a farthing? And not one 
of them shall fall to the ground without 
your Father. But the very hairs of your 
head are all numbered. Fear not, there- 
fore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” 
Such may worship in spirit and in truth 
proportionate to their knowledge of the 
Infinite One, whom they were directed to 
address, “Our Father, which art in 
heaven.” Thinking of the Almighty as 
everywhere present is entirely unsatisfac- 
tory to our comprehension, which calls for 
a God whose throne is,in heaven. This was 
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the same thought that our Savior again 
impressed on the women who met him af- 
ter his resurrection. To these he said: “I 
have not yet ascended to my Father, and 
to your Father; to my God and to your 
God.” Thus the general trend of Scrip- 
tural testimony confirms the thought 
which we receive by nature, and intensifies 
and elaborates it, by giving location and 
quality of heart and mind and power. Re- 
gardless of the truth of the two theories, 
the Bible presentation is surely the one 
most helpful to humanity. To have no 
personal God must eventually signify to 
the reasoning mind no Law-Giver, no 
Judge, no justice, no love, no mercy, no 
personal relationship, as between father 
and child. Thus would be lost the very 
basis of Christian faith and doctrine. 
The Scriptural presentation of the Al- 


mighty is, therefore, the one most con-, 


sistent to our reason and most helpful to 


us, namely, that he is a great God, infinite ’ 


in his wisdom, his justice, his love and his 
power. His personality has heaven for his 
locality, but his influence and powers per- 


vade the universe. We may but imper-- 


fectly imagine the various channels of his 
information and the innumerable agencies 
through which he can exercise the Al- 
mighty Power. But in the light of pres- 
ent day invention, we have at least sugges- 
tions of it, for cannot man communicate 


by wireless telegraphy over hundreds of . 


miles? And not only so, but cannot he 
use the Hertz-waves for the transmission 
of power? And can he not with the tele- 
scope greatly enlarge his vision, and with 
the microscope see things otherwise indis- 
cernible? 


And if puny man, imperfect and fallen, 


“Born in sin and shapen in iniquity and 
of few days and full of trouble,” can thus 
enlarge his natural powers, what limita- 
tions might he justly or wisely set upon 
the intelligence and power of his Crea- 
tor? “He that formed the eye, shall he 
not see? He that formed the ear, shall he 
not hear?” He that gave to humans our 
sense of justice, shall we not consider him 
the very Embodiment of Justice? He who 
gave to us the power of sympathy and 
compassion and love, shall we not con- 
sider him, the Author of our powers, as 
infinitely superior to the very highest of 
our human ideals? — 


For our present purpose it is not even 


necessary that we be believers in the Bible 


in order to formulate before our minds 
something of the glorious character and 
attributes of our Maker. True, correct 
views of the teachings of the Scriptures 
will surely aid us in our conceptions, but 
at this time we are addressing not merely 
believers in the Scripture, but also unbe- 
lievers. We urge, then, that rational 
thought on the subject bids us believe that 
man is the highest type of earthly intelli- 
gence, and this teaches us that there must 
be an intelligent Creator as much superior 
to us as we are to the crawling worm. 
Yea, more than this, that he who gave us 
our intelligent being must be separated 
from us by a still wider gulf than that - 
which separates us from the worm, be- 
cause we cannot even create a worm. And 
it is but a logical process of reasoning that 
the noblest of our talents and powers are 
but feeble reflections of the same qualities 
in our Creator. From this standpoint, 
how great is the God which our intelligent 
reason would picture! How worthy of 
our reverence, our devotion, our love, our 
service! ~The Scriptures assist us by 


showing that the blemishes which we find 


in ourselves and others are results of dis- 
obedience to the Divine instruction—the 
results of the fall from the more particu- 
lar image and likeness of our Creator. 
Filled with so noble a conception of 
Deity, we would naturally hasten to wor- 
ship and bow down, but are stopped by the 
voices from the Dark Ages, which misrep- 
represent the Almighty, implying that he 
is not the embodiment of justice, wisdom, 
love and power. ‘These voices assure us 
that, although we ure commanded to love 
our enemies, to do good to them that hate 
us and persecute us and say all manner of 
evil against us falsely, nevertheless the Al- 
mighty, who gave these commands, does 
not love or forgive his enemies, and does 
them good but inadequately, and has made 
preparation for their eternal torture. 
There is something wholly inconsistent be- 


tween these voices from the past and the 


voice of our reason. It is claimed by many 
that the Bible substantiates the voices of 
the Dark Ages, the creeds, but we hold 
that this is a mistake, partly attributable 
to poor translation and partly to misun- 
derstood parables. The reasoning mind 
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surely rebels the theory in 
the Dark Ages held sway and led to the 
Inquisition and the stake. And it is glad 
that it has gotten rid of so gross a miscon- 
ception of the “Father of Lights.” A 


well-balanced and reverential intellect will 


rejoice to find and to recognize a God that 
not only is not devoid of justice, wisdom, 
love and power, and on a plane lower than 
our own, but who, on the contrary, is in- 
finite in these attributes and worthy of 
our reverence and worship. 


We assent that the Divine Word, -the 
Bible, ‘has been greatly misrepresented by 
us all in the past, and deserves reconsider- 
ation. 

If our forefathers read the Bible with 
smoking lamps and blurred vision, and 
nevertheless got some blessing, what a 
power of God it should be to us now, if, 
in the light of the electric arc, we should 
find it the store-house of Divine grace and 
truth, perfectly co-ordinated and_ sur- 
passing our highest ideals! 


RHAPSODY 


BY B. 


A silver moon in a sunset sky, 


Where clouds are lazily drifting by: 
A flood of color that throbs and thrills : 


As God, for a moment, paints the hills. 
My soul responds with enraptured song ; 
My thoughts with celestial measures throng ; 
And in melody’s madness my senses sink, 
Lured by the tune 
Of a silver moon— 
A silver moon in a theme of pink. 
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THAT EXTRAORDINARY PERSON- 


AGE, THE THEATRICAL 
PRESS AGENT 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


Mr. Barnett Franklin is well known to the readers of the Overland Monthly as a 
briliiant writer, and many of them, who have not had the pleasure of previous ac- 
quaintance through his criticisms of stage doings in San Francisco in the press of 
this city, have found his picturesque articles in this magazine of ‘more than passing 
interest. This installment of humorous and emgrammatic theatrical lore treats of 
the ubiquitous press-agent, the modern adjunct to the theatre, the means by which 
success 1s reached, and, in many instances, the only reason for success that exists. It 
may be assumed that the picture delineated by Mr. Franklin is a very good portrait- 
ure of the press-agent, and, although that indiwidual will make strenuous denial, 
the public will easily identify the original by comparing him with Mr. Franklin’s 
artistic word painting.—EDITOR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


BE ALL sorts 
¢ and kinds of. publicity 
promoters, but the 
theatrical press-agent 
occupies a unique po- 
sition all his own. As 
a professional booster 


he stands unquestion- | 


ably supreme. He is the real, unadulter- 
ated “Class A” article, and he pales all 
other seekers of free advertising into in- 
sipid insignificance. 


The theatrical press-agent, as you un- 


doubtedly know, is an individual possessed 
of abnormal imagination who is hired by 
a theatrical manager for the purpose of 
calling the playgoing public’s attention to 
that particular manager’s_ theatrical at- 
traction or “star.” :*It is his business to 
drum up business, to-create a general in- 
terest in the attractior he represents. The 
obvious object of all this is, of course, to 
swell the box-office receipts to such an ex- 
tent that a post-mortem examination will 
not find that the production was merely an 
“artistic, though not a financial, success.” 

Now some misguided souls may have a. 


sort of dim, faint notion in their cere- 


brums that the success of a theatrical ven- 
ture depends entirely upon the worth of 


the play, the quality of the acting, and 


the character of the costumery and scenic 
investiture. Permit me at once to scat- 
ter a few handsful of disillusion on. this 
notion at once. True, it is advisable ever 
to have a good play and capable interpre- 
ters, and the other details of production 
should be of the best. But, bless you, it 
does not much matter with the press-agent 
what is the merit of the attraction he is 
delegated to root for. It is the sole ob- 
ject of this conscienceless individual to 
corral the attention of the public, and you 
may feel secure that he is going to work 
his very sturdiest to do it. And it is a 
matter of record that many a first-rate pro- 
duction has failed absolutely. just because 
it was inefficiently pressagented, while 
others, barren of excellence, have been 
floated upon the wave of prosperity solely 
because of the workings of the publicity 
man. 

’Tis a megaphonic age we live in, and 
the theatrical press-agent is a necessary 
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FORBES ROBERTSON. 


The distinguished English actor, as Caesar, in Bernard Shaw’s “‘Caesar and Cleopatra.’’ 
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A young actress who brings a wealth of pulchritude to John Drew’s production of “Jack 
Straw.” 7 Photo by Sarony. 
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product of. it. A very large percentage of 
Americans is theatre-going, still there is 
great competition in the “show business,” 
for playhouses are more than merely 
numerous. The more skillful the press- 
agent, the more successfully he kindles in- 
terest in the production he represents. And 
there is no “star” so luminous—even 


that can afford to disdain the offices of the 
press-agent. And, truly, there should be 
a feeling in every star’s heart akin to love 
for him, for the patient, plodding soul who 
never has written a word save in praise of 
the whole guild of actors, and who, in so 
doing, has antidoted many a vitriolic para- 
graph emanating from that poor, villified, 
hunted, haunted analyst of plays termed 
a dramatic critic. 

The dramatic critic and the press-agent 
are sworn foes. It is the dramatic critic’s 
business to tell the truth about a theatri- 
cal performance in the columns of his 
paper, and it is the endeavor of the press- 
agent to prevent this as far as possible 
and, in addition, to see that a few ‘“‘news” 
stories of a complimentary nature get into 
subsequent issues of the paper so as to 
render the workings of the despised dra- 
matic critic null and void. Ah, I know 
whereof I speak, good folk, for I, alack-a- 
day, am an huimble chronicler of the 
drama myself. 

And if the critic “turns down” a press- 
agent’s “fake,” which happens to be a 
very thinly disguised eulogy of his show, 
why, it does not feaze the man of brass 
for so much as an instant. It may be that 
he has been currying favor with the man- 
aging editor by artful means all these 
months for just this day of necessity, and 
so to him he goes with his plaint and a 
request for the use of his “true story” in 
the magazine section of the paper. Some- 
times this works and sometimes it doesn’t, 
but your real thing in press-agents is 
never disheartened by non-success. In the 
bright lexicon of pressagentdom there is 
no such word as fail. As some distin- 
guished philosopher has, I believe, recom- 
mended, he tries, tries again. 

George Ade relates the tale of the suc- 
cess of a ruse of this nature when he was 
dramatic critic on a Chicago paper. The 
irrepressible press-agent had been with 
him all morning in an endeavor to get him 
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to make use of a two-column article satu- 
rated with guff and fluff attesting to the 
supreme excellence of his show. It was 
so palpable an advertisement, and the dis- 
ciple of Ananias that had penned it had 
dragged in so many eulogistic superlatives 
in an endeavor to entice the people thea- 
trewards, that Ade would have none of it. 

The next day Ade was astounded to find 
the rejected “fake” featured on the edi- 
torial page, and rushed into the managing 
editor’s room with the paper to solve the 
mystery. 

“That’s the sort of theatrical stuff to 
write,” said the editor, before Ade could 
say a word. “Bright, newsy, readable 
stuff. And it only cost me twenty dollars, 
too.” 3 

But the suecessful handling of a “fake” 
is getting harder and harder these days. A 
story must be pretty plausible before it 
passes muster in the modern newspaper 
office. ‘The time is gone when so much as 
an inch notice will be given to an account 
of the actress who is robbed of her dia- 
monds, even, as sometimes actually hap- 
pens, the tale is true. The hackneyed, 
roadworn methods of the press-agent of 
days gone by will not work. The modern 
press-agent must be an up-to-the-minute 
proposition, whose think-factory would 
make Munchausen himself turn a beauti- 
ful emerald tone with envy. The stories 
circulated several years ago of Anna 
Held’s bathing in milk, and of Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell having tan bark spread in 
the street to deaden the rumbling sounds 
that annoyed her during her performances, 
are two excellent instances in point which 
serve to show that the press-agent of to- 
day is a consistent and creditable product 
of the age. | 

However “bizarre” and attractive he 
makes his story, the press-agent must 
never forget that the main object of the 
yarn is to advertise, and that he must get 
valuable advertising. And so this profes- 
sional prevaricator works fundamentally 
towards the enlargement of audiences. He 
has to be careful that the newspaperiety he 
secures for his “‘star” is not equipped with 
a boomerang. It must be minus the re- 
coil. The press-agent that started the 
story, during Mrs. Campbell’s engagement 


in New York, that the actress had won a 


large sum of money from society women 
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Who was ‘“‘discovered’”’ through her 
who is now being starred. 


BILLIE BURKE, 


clever ingenue work 


with John Drew in “My Wife,’”’ and 
Photo by Sarony. 
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at bridge-whist, meant well, but he did not 
figure accurately, for the whole affair 
brought down on Mrs. Campbell a torrent 
of such strong denunciation from the pul- 
ary she was obliged to enter a “de- 
nial.” 

But the man who invented the Anna 
Held milk bath was a genius. Who he 
happens to be I do not know, but, accord- 
ing to statistics, he is quite as numerous 
as the historic folk that claim to have- 
come over in the “Mayflower.” And it 
was a very simple, and comparatively in- 
expensive, piece of advertising. Every 
morning a dealer in lacteal fluid drove up 
to the vivacious Anna’s apartments, and 
carried ikerein cans of beauti- 
ful, white milk. The papers were full of 
accounts of this proceeding, and people 
stood around mornings in order to see the 
milk delivered. The story traveled all over 
the country, and the good citizens of Ken- 
nebec, Ind., and Polunka, Mo., knew quite 
as much ahout Anna and her supposed 
daily ablutions as the frequenters of the 
Great White Lane. And when Miss Held 
{railed her way across the country, interro- 
gating people with the great question, 
“Oh, “Won't You Come and Play Wiz 
Me?” the box-office receipts were of such 
a character as to cause her manager to per- 
petually exhibit the brand of blandishment 
that does not wear off. 

When a certain musical comedy was 
hooked in Denver recently—a musical 
comedy of the conventional order, and not 
any more risque than the average—the 
press-agent accidentally overheard a_ re- 
mark in a hotel lobbv to the effect that the 
speaker opined that he didn’t “believe that 
Denver would stand for anything too live- 
ly in the show business just now.” That 
little remark started the press-agent. His 
show had not been dragging in an over- 
plus of coin of the realm, and it was his 
duty to boom things a little. Upon inquiry 
he discovered that Denver harbored a 
Women’s Purity League that was ar- 
raigned particularly against theatrical 
performances of such a nature that no 
self-respecting girl would take her mother 
to. By fair means and foul, he let it get 
to the ears of the w ell-meaning ladies of 
the league that one of the features of the 
show would be a day parade along the 
main street of forty of the ;oung wonien 
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of the-company attired in bathing-suits. 
The Women’s Purity League accepted the 
bait with alacrity. It burst forth with 
an announcement that it had information 
that “a “vile, immoral and indecent” pro- 
duction was billed to appear at one of the 
principal theatres on the following week, 
and, -proclaiming aloud the name of the 
play, called upon all decent-minded citi- 
zens to suppress the insult to a Christian 
and law-abiding community. 

Then the press-agent went to work with 
a vengeance. The papers were filled with 
comments on the controversy, and_ the 
press-agent wrote ponderous letters for 
publication which averred that he was 
properly horrified at it all, and pleaded 
with the public to judge of the falseness of 
the accusation when the show came to 
town. Which the kindly public proceeded 
to do, for the records have it that it played 
to capacity, and that the S. R. O. sign, the 
actor’s joy, was posted each night at the 
door. 

Another artful. dodge that secured a 
goodly quota of advertising was one where 
the New York papers “bit” for a yarn of 
a barber delaying the performance of 
“Taps” until nine o’clock one evening. 
The only preparation required in that case 
was to post the man of shears and to hold 
the curtain at the theatre. Herbert Kel- 
cey. according to the papers the next day, 
had just been shaved, when he discovered 
that he was minus anything | resembling 
currency in his pockets. 

“T’]] pay you tomorrow,” he remarked. 
“T’m Herbert Kelcey, the actor.” 

“Herbert Kelcey!” the tonsorialist 
cried. “Nix on the heated ozone. Dat 
gag won't go. You stay right where you 
are until you pony up that fifteen cents.” 

A messenger was hastily - summoned, 
and the papers stated that the actor was 
released shortly after the usuat time for 
“ringing up.” ‘The advertising power of 
this “fake” lay in the novelty of the idea 
that a barber could keep a thousand peo- 
ple waiting for their entertainment. The 
humorous quality in the thing made for 
the tale being repeated, and, as an attempt 
at publicity, the affair was an unqualified 
success. 

Some very clever stunts in pressagentry 
are often not fully foreseen. Grace George 
once in Chicago decided that she would not 
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ISABEL IRVING, 


Who made of the title-role the only redeeming feature in Percy MacKaye’s comedy ‘“Mater.’’ 
Photo by Sarony. 
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WILLIAM GILLETTE, 


The playwright-actor-manager, who has done much notable work, and who is now appearing 
Photo by Sarony. 


in Henry Bernstein’s ‘‘Samson.’’ 
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MARIE DORO. 


A dainty young actress who came into prominence through her personation of ‘Clarice’ in 
Gillette’s play of that name. Photo by Sarony. 
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open on Sunday night. She had been 
working hard on the road, and eight per- 
formances a week she felt marked the 
limit of her endurance. The town, how- 
ever, had been billed, and the press-agent 
proceeded to have an inspiration. New 
announcements of the changed date were 
printed and pasted over the others. He 
then permitted the. newspapers to indulge 
in a little enriosity as to the reason for 
the change of dates. The press-agent re- 
luctantly gave forth the information that 
Miss George did not believe in giving per- 
formances on Sunday. Hooray! At least 
a dozen clergymen told their congregations 
about it from the pulpit the day before 
the opening of the play. They unwitting- 
lv officiated as admirable assistants to the 
ingenious, paid publicity man. 

Henry Miller was about to produce 
new play in New York, and, rehearsals not 
progressing to his satisfaction, he deter- 
mined to put off the contemplated open- 
ing for a short time. So the press-agent 
was called in that he might give a waiting 
world some yalid reason for the condition 
of affairs. What was done was to advertise 
widely that the reason for the postpone- 
ment lay in the fact that Mr. Miller had 
lost the only manuscript of the play, with- 
out which no performance could be given, 
and that he would pay a reward of $1,000 
for its return. And so rehearsals kept 
right on, the production was put in smooth 
working order, and public interest was 
kept up. 

Thus does the theatrical press agent 
earn his weekly stipend. The “profession” 
believes with a blind sort of faith that 
productions are successful because they are 
good productions, but that they fail be- 
cause the press-agent does not know his 
business. And the press-agent believes this 
himself, judging by the strenuosity of his 
labors. ‘Then, too, he has a rival in the 
“star” who happens to have something 
else under his hat besides hair, and who 
does a little publicity work on his own 
hook ; so jealousy spurs the press-agent on. 


George M. Cohan, the playwright and 
actor, is one “star” who makes a most 
efficient press-agent for himself. Many 
and various have been his schemes, and 
they are nearly always successful. Re- 
cently a noted Broadway restaurant re- 
ceived instructions to prepare dinner for 


a composer, music-publisher, playwright 


and comedian. Cohan finally arrived sin- 
gly and alone, and he had such a difficult 
time in assuring the stewards that he was 
the quartet expected that the papers 
gave the story good space the next day. 

And who will gainsay the talent of the 
“Divine Sarah” as a Bernhardt promo- 
tion committee? ‘The stories she has had 
circulated about her lions and peacocks 
and gorillas and other choice household 
pets; her continuously-announced ‘“‘fare- 
well” tour; and her appeal to the French 
ambassador at Washington _ protesting 
against her exclusion from playhouses in 
this country controlled by the Theatrical 
Syndicate, as well as her subsequent ap- 
pearahces in a circus tent, are examples 
of pressagentism that are worthy of any 
regular member of the guild. ~ 

But it is the great American institution, 
the professional theatrical press-agent, 
the man paid by the theatrical manager to 
boom productions according to the dictates 
of an unbridled imagination, to whom I 
specifically refer as “that extraordinary 


personage” in the line that captions this 


article. That genial, gentle, modest, un- 
assuming soul commands my admiration, 
inspires my wonder, and, in his possession 
of one particularly noble attribute,  se- 
cures my respect. For the theatrical press- — 
agent devotes himself exclusively to the 
boosting of others. He never seeks noto- 
riety for himself, and the mere appearance 
of his name in an “among those present” 
list in the papers will cause him to blush 
for a week. Which decidedly unusual 
trait leads me to regard the press-agent 
with something approaching awe. For 


surely such an individual cannot be of 
common clay. | 
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THE. KILL... 
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BY -EDWIN L. SABIN 


i Over + the carpet of needles brown 
is Ephraim huge came waddling down: 


Massive in breadth and vast in length, 
Lithe with the rhythm of perfect strength; 


~Muzzled anon with his piggish nose, 


All unconscious of keen, tense foes; 


Pausing to sniff with his ears sharp set, 
As vague monition his nostrils met. 


There as he wavered with swaying head 
A bullet into his dazed brain sped. 


Cleft with that red-hot, shattering pang 
Forth in a blind, mad rush he sprang— 


But the nimble venom with ruth and wrack 
Tore his vitals and hurled him back, 


So he staggered and groaned, in his desp’rate leap; 
Crumpled, and sank to-a last, sound sleep. | 


Still were the aisles of pine and fir, 
We scanned him close, but he did not stir. 


Still, in suspense of fear begot ; | 
Stunned by the word ofsthe rifle shot. 


Over the limp, lax bulk we stood, 
And none on our circle dared intrude. 


We might raise and measure those giant paws, . 


-Armed with their helpless, curving claws ; 


We might plant rude foot on that monstrous hide— 
Deed but a moment before denied ; ,, 


We might finger at will that grisly 
The great throat ventured never a growl. 


Ruffian burly, swaggerer frank, 
Bravo, gourmand and mountebank : 


Spoiler of ranging flock and herd, 
Eater of mouse and grub absurd— 


The trails he had traversed o’er and o’er 
Would thrill to his shuffling pads no more; 


The rock-bound depth’ of his fetid den 
Would pulse to his snoring ne’er again; 


The sunny slope and the thicket cool, 
The foaming stream and the mirror pool, 


The berry patch and the gaunt moraine 


Must. wait for his shaggy ‘form in vain, 


And the forest watched as we plied the knife, 
For something was yone of the wild, free life. 


Till we onward strode, with the conqueror’s air. 
And left but a carrion, reeking, there. 
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precipice. 


Photo. Sumner W. Matteson. 


a derrick over a two hundred foot 


MARVEVLOUS MEXICO—The crater of Popocotaptl. This interesting picture shows 
men are let down to mine sulphur and the product is hauled upward by means of the same gear. 
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THE WIRELESS TELEGRAPH IN THE 
_U. 8. ARMY FIELD WORK 
BY PAUL WARD BECK, FIRST LIEUTENANT SIGNAL 
CORPS U. S. A. 


The army of the United States is a nucleus around which may at very short no- 
tice be rallied an enormous mobile force. The militia system of the United States 
proved its usefulness in the war with Spain, and while the mobilizing was in some 
instances slowly and awkwardly done, it served the purpose and placed in the hands 
of the President in a very short time a large and effective trained force. The reqgu- 
lar army is the backbone of any great United States army of the future, and while 
it 1s comparatively one of the smallest in the world, it is also the most efficient. 
In nearly every branch it excels in efficiency those armies under the orders of the 
other nations swaying the destinies of the world. It is exceedingly flexible in the 
fact that its men are all of them of more intelligence, man for man, than the men 
of any other army! 

The achievements of the army of the United States in times of peace are greater 
than any accomplished by any Continental army in a similar period. The army has 
saved the lives of millions of people from disease, and in Cuba and *the Philip- 
pines it has been the agency: of civilization. It has forced a condition of healthful- 
ness upon the people that would have been impossible of accomplishment by any 
civiltan Government. It 1s modern and abreast of the times in everything. Paul 
Ward Beck, First Ineutenant of the Signal Corps, U. 8S. A., tells Overland Monthly 
readers the story of intercommunication in the field by means of wireless telegraph 
and other devices, in this issue. Here the American has again excelled the Euro- 
pean, as in all other lines.—Epitor OVERLAND MONTHLY. 3 


rock-walls of Polybius, 
the Greek, to the wire- 
telegraphy of to-day 


isa: far . ery. Yet, 
stretching over the 
two thousand two 


hundred years of time 
as it does, uniting the then young world 
with its present older and wiser self, it 
embraces no more than does the “intelli- 
gence portion” of an army. It is of this 
“Intelligence” branch I would speak; with 
us called the Signal Corps. 

Since man has been, he has been a 
trouble finder; not necessarily a trouble- 
seeker, grant you, yet a trouble finder. 
Therefore he has had wars. Wars are 
carried on by armies, and armies are com- 


plex in their composition. The Signal 
Corps is the most complex branch of our 
army. 

We first hear of armies made up of foot 
soldiers—infantry. Such as they use the 
towers and torches of Polybius,.the Greek. 
Alexander the Great injected mounted 
troops, cavalry, into the war game. His 
armies transmitted information to a dis- 
tance by a chain of criers and by mounted 
messengers. ‘To-day we deal with armies 
transported on railways or swift, — steel 
ships. Nothing short of electrical devices 
can serve to give them directions or infor- 
mation. It is to these troops that the 
Signal Corps caters. 

Can you imagine a businessman trying 
to conduct his affairs by messenger boys 
or his own personal pedestrian efforts? 
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LIEUT. PAUL WARD BECK, COMMANDING OFFICER OF THE SIGNAL CORPS ON THE 


"PACIFIC COAST. 


‘Can you think of a railroad having its 


trains despatched by a man with a wig- 
wag flag? Then forget to think of the 
United States army as receiving its orflers 
or transmitting its information on_ the 
field of battle by means of flag signals or 
heliographs. 
No longer can you expect to read of gal- 
lant generals with wildly waving swords, 
leading armies on to battle. Rather pic- 
ture to yourself a high-browed, ascetic, 
scholarly man, sitting calmly and quietly 
in his tent or in a room of some captured 
house fifteen to fifty miles in rear of the 
battle-field dictating orders to a_ steno- 
grapher, while an assistant is busily en- 
gaged in moving blocks of wood from 
place to place on a large scale map. These 
blocks mean troops. Central sits at his 
switch-board in an adjoining room or tent, 
and cuts in General A at the front, or 
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General B on the right flank, or General C, 
commanding the artillery—and the assist- 
ant—we of the army call him Chief of 
Staff—moves a few more blocks of wood. 

But where did this telephone system 
come from? How can a moving army 
have such luxury? That is what the Sig- 
nal Corps is for. — 

Can it be done? Ask the Russians; 
thev will tell you that the Japanese did it, 
and that that is one of the main reasons 
why Nippon won. Ask the Japanese; they 
will not tell you, because they seldom tell 
things good for other nations to know. 
Ask the military observers who were with 
the Japanese army; they will tell you that 
at Mukden the General commanding on 
the Japanese side, from thirty to sixty 
miles in rear of his. forces, kept in con- 
stant touch by telephone and telegraph 
with all parts of it, and that he fought his 
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fight out on the map, as we might play a 
game of chess by cable. 

To descend from glittering generalities 
and talk facts, let us discuss the powers 
and limitations of a Signal Corps Com- 
pany. That sounds more technical than 
it is to be made. 

To begin with, there are three kinds of 
Signal Corps Companies. That rather 
complicates matters, until it is understood 
that we are discussing the field companies 
only just at present. 

A field company, as now organized, has 
one hundred men, all mounted or riding 
on light vehicles; eighty-four miles of 
wire; sixteen buzzers and telephones com- 
bined; two wireless pack sets; and a lot 
of other junk. 

That eighty-four miles of w ire is a very 
particular item of equipment. Fifty-four 
miles of it is eleven stranded, heavily in- 
sulated, specially made field wire. It can- 
not be bought in open market, but must be 
specially contracted for ahead of time. It 
weighs but seventy-five pounds to the mile 
and is laid from a reel cart that carries 
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niin witles, There are six of these carts 


to a company. 


As the army advances, this wire is paid 
out directly on the ground, and all troops 
are especially enjoined to protect it from 
injury. At any time a station can be cut 
in in half a minute, and communication 
established by either telephone or buzzer. 

The little instrument that accomplishes 
this task is called a buzzer. It is a leather 
case covering: and- protecting an induction 
coil with vibrator, sending key, various 
connecting wires, five dry cells, a telephone 
receiver, and a telephone transmitter. The 
entire outfit weighs 11.5 pounds, and is 
frequently carried by its strap by a man 
on horseback. 

The telephone of this instrument was 
tested out over a ground line, such as is 
described. above, at Atascadero, Cal., this 


year. It worked for twenty-seven miles as 


clear as over a city system. The only rea- 
son it didn’t work farther was because 
the time limit for the experiment would 
not permit of laying more wire. 

If the telephone will work so well, why 


WIRELESS RECEIVING STATION. 
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CAMP TELEPHONE CENTRAL. 


have a buzzer attachment at all? ‘Two 
good reasons. First, the electric impulses 
sent out by the buzzer proper will carry 
over such poorly insulated lines that even 
barbed wire fences and railroad rails have 
successfully been pressed into service. It 
will even bridge in the line, gaps of twenty 


yards length. This is a very great advan- . 


tage in hasty work. The second reason is, 
that most campaigns are waged in coun- 
tries where the names are strange and 
difficult. They can be spelled, but not 


pronounced. That enables us_ to make 


grand use of the telegraph. 


Yes, a buzzer uses Morse characters. We 
must have at least thirty-two expert tele- 
graphers, among the hundred men of a 
field company. Now the complexity of the 
work is beginning to come out. 

There are thirty miles of wire yet’ to be 
accounted for. ‘This is a very clever in- 
vention, this buzzer wire. It has a tensile 
strength of two hundred pounds, yet 
weighs only ten pounds to the mile, in- 
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cluding the weight of spools. It comes in 
half mile lengths. One man frequently 
carries three miles of it on his horse with- 
out inconvenience. 

To accompany this lilliputian wire is a 
baby buzzer. It looks like a*folding ko- 
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spent by Signal Corps officers and men. 
Three patient mules will carry tt com- 
plete. One bears the case in which is the 
sending and receiving apparatus. A sec- 
ond carries the antenna pole and various 
canvas bags in which are the guy ropes, 


KITE AND ANTENNA POLE 


dak from the outside. It only weighs 4.5 
pounds, and is carried as one would carry 
that same kodak. 

The wireless pack set is the result of 
many days of tria! and sleepless nights ~ 


~ 


A PICTURE THAT HAS NEVER BEFORE BEEN PUBLISHED. 


pins,- ete. The. third bears the sending 
electrical power-producing device. 
may be either storage batteries or a hand 
generator that two men can work. 


This 


The set can be taken off the mules, set 
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up and put in operation in about twenty 
minutes,-and has a working radius of 
twenty-five miles. 

Just what the function of wireless is 
with an army has not yet been worked out, 
beyond the fact that it is an auxiliary 
means of communication. Against a peo- 
ple not using wireless it would be most 
effective. If the enemy also uses wireless 
then all messages would have to be coded, 
and even then to the nation having the 
strongest sending power would belong the 
mastery of the ether. 

_And now we have arrived at the descrip- 
tion of the “junk” alluded to above. This 
it is that unites the past with the present 
as typed by flags at one end and wireless 
at the other. Maybe the first statements 

made herein led you to believe that primi- 
tive methods are no longer used by the 
Signal Corps? If so, it was an error of 
expression. The key note of modern signal 
work is certainty. Without certainty the 
corps would be useless. The main reliance 
is placed.on ground lines for telegraph 
and telephones; but such cannot be run 
across the Grand Canyon of the Colorado. 
In such a case in day time one would use 
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or an acetylene lantern. There are also 
rockets, bombs, colored lights and other 
signalling devices that are used either for 
preconcerted messages or to spell out what 
is meant. 

So it is really a linking of the days of 
Polybius, the Greek, with those of Hertz, 
the German, that one finds in the Signal 
Corps. It may be a pillar of fire by night, 
but it will probably be a thin, black, sinu- 
ous line of insulated wire by day.’ 

Several times in this article, Signal 
Corps work has been spoken of as com- 
plex. It doesn’t seem complex to unwind 
a piece of wire from a large spool, lay it 
to one side of the road with a long pole, 


buzzer and talk and telegraph over it; yet 
stop and consider that it takes at least two 
vears to make an infantry soldier and 
three years to make a cavalry man. Add 
to this a knowledge of telegraphy and tele- 
phony and electricity—for each operator 
must know enough to be his own repair 
man—and you have at least four good 
vears of a man’s life gone in preparation. 


either the flag or heliograph or wireless 
preferably; at night he would use wireless _ 


and then, as necessity requires, hook on a> 
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The Signal Corps soldier must be capable 
of mafching and shooting like an infantry- 
man ; must handle his horse like a cavalry- 
man, and must do his technical work be- 
sides. | 

But that is mérely scratching thé sur- 
face of his versatility. If the army cap- 
tures a railroad system, he must be able 
to act as train-despatcher; if the army 
captures a city having electric cars or elec- 
tric lights or both, he must be prepared to 


1. SECTION WITH FULL FIELD EQUIP- 
MENT HEADED BY LIEUT. PAUL WARD BECK. 
2. WIRELESS SENDING STATION, USING 


HAND GENERATOR. 
3. BUZZER STATION IN EDGE OF WOODS. 
+, CAMP TELEGRAPH OFFICE. 
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operate, and, if need be, repair them; if 
the army is oversea, he must be able to op- 
erate and maintain deep sea cables and 
high-power wireless plants. 
In Cuba, when our army of peaceful oc- 
cupation entered Havana in October, 1906, 
the signal corps put its men in the main 


telegraph offices of the island. They > 


worked land-lines, cables and wireless sta- 
tions indiscriminately, and then, for good 
measure, built a hundred and fifty instru- 


telephone lines in the capitol to in- 


sure rapid and certain communication be- 


tween the American civil and military au- . 


thorities. Meantime, other men at Camp 


Columbia were being taught how to ride 


horses, how to shoot, how to drill, how to 
climb a telegraph pole, how to distinguish 
a wireless message from a junction box, 
and many more things that it was needful 
they should know. | 

Another popular fallacy is sol- 


-diers do not work. To-day there can be 


no-greater error made than this one. There 
is sufficient time for amusement and 
gymnasium and athletie. fields are  pro- 
vided, it is true, vet there are few callings 
in civil life that make greater demands 
on a man’s time than does Uncle Sam of 
his men in olive-drab. 

And when next we have a war, think of 
men with orange trimmings to their uni- 
forms, the signalmen. Think of the man 


perched high up on a lookout station, spy- 


glass in hand, scouring the front for the 
first signs of an approaching enemy. Be- 
tween him and death is only the thin cav- 
alry screen; behind him, through the jJun- 
gle, across the morass, over the mountain 
pass, runs the thin, black, snake-like wire, 
here on tree, there on the ground, straight 
back to the commander-in-chief, into 
whose listening ear he pours the first word 
of the hostile advance. . 

Think of the immediate springing to 
action along the whole front when the 


chief of staff transmits to every listening - 


e 


brigade, division or corps commander, the 
news of where, when and how many of the 
enemy approach, for each and every one 
of them has. his own line direct to head- 
quarters, and each one is: thereby made an 
inseparable unit of the whole army fab- 
rie; 

Yes, “the man behind the guns” wins 
battles, but to-day “the man behind the 
buzzer” makes it possible for him to do so. 


EpITtoRIAL Note.—The writer of this 
article, Lieut. Paul Ward -Beck, the high- 
est ranking Signal Corps officer in the de- 
partment of California, is reputed one of 
the cleverest and most efficient officers of 
the Signal Corps in the army—and let it 
be said, it is in this corps particularly that 
cleverness and efficiency are the test. A 
son of Brigadier-General Wm. H. Beck, 
U.S. A., retired, he was born in the army 
and knows it as few men do. Thirty-one 
years of age, he has seen almost five years 
of active service in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines, and distinguished himself in both 
countries. It was in the Philippines that 


- Lieut. Beck, then only a second lieutenant, 


was put in charge of the building of the 
road from San Quentin ta Banguad, in 


“Abra, and later officered the construction 


of Camp Gregg at Bayambang, a piece of 
work ordinarily given to a captain or 
higher ranking officer of the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department. He took part in the 
fight at Parparia and other engagements. 
It was as a result of his brilliant foreign 
service and the ability he displayed that 
when it was decided to organize and equip 
a field company of the Signal Corps at the 
Presidio of San Francisco, Lieut. Beck 


was chosen as the most efficient officer of 


the Corps available for the duty. As is 
proven by this article, Lieut. Beck also 
possesses considerable literary ability, hav- 
ing appeared in some of the best maga- 
zines. 
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C. P. HUNTINGTON’S VIEWS AS TO 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


BY FRANCIS H. ROBINSON 


Mr. Robinson gives us the views of C. P. Huntington on the effect of the build- 
ing of the Panama Canal on the various large cities of the Pacific Coast and the 
Gulf of Mexico. Mr. Huntington gave it out that New Orleans will be the greatest 
city in the United States as a result of the termination of the work on the canal, 
and that it would outrank others in point of commerce, manufactures and population. 
Mr. Huntington argued, not only to Mr. Robinson, but to others, that the canal oper- 
ation would have a disastrous effect on San Francisco, and would divert all of the 
Oriental trade to New York or to New Orleans. 

It is just barely possible that if Mr. Huntington is able to use his present impar- 
tial position in viewing mundane matters, his views would be found to have changed 
materially. Self-interest often dictates the views of great men. They are essentially 
one-idead. 

It has been shown that the constant opposition to competition by the managers of 


railroads and steamships is a most stupid policy, and yet the managers of transpor- 
‘tation companies will lie, cheat, cajole and browbeat to prevent any competitor prom 


entering the field. 

Had IT untington adopted the policy of welcoming competition in trans-continen- 
tal railroading, San Francisco would to-day be a city of a million souls; the arid: 
places of the West would all of them long ago have been reclaimed and the business 
of the Central and Southern Pacific Companies would be ten times as great as tt 1s 
to-day. Huntington chose to follow the policy of deterring, by the use of his com- 
manding position and his great gift of unscrupulous political management, all op- 
position, and he and his associates atrophied the commerce of the West. It 1s just 
possible, in view of the above, that he was wrong as well in his estimate of the effect 
of the operation of the canal on the business of the Pacific Coast, the Gulf States 
and New York. In the face of the fact that it will only be a short span of years be- . 
fore the canal is completed, Mr. Robinson’s article 1s in a measure a prophecy from 
the lips of the dead magnate. gs shall see what we will see. 3 

—EDITor OVERLAND MoNTHLY. 


THIN FOUR years’ the world’s interests are purely specula- | 
a change will be made tive. The hazards that lurk in the Straits 
in the geography of of Magellan and in the tempests off Cape 


the world, and com- 
merce will seek re-ad- 
justment. As_ the 
Suez waterway elimi- 
nated the Cape of 
Good Hope from the world’s highways, 


leading to and from the Indies and the 
wealth of the Orient, the completion of the 
Panama Canal threatens a transformation 
in the future trend of commerce. At the 
present, Calculations as to its effect on 


Horn will be blotted out of the calcula- 
tions of the maritime underwriter. From 
a month to three months will be sub- 
tracted from the time of the steamship and 
the merchantman between the. Atlantic 
and Pacific ports of the American conti- 
nent. ‘These are self-evident facts, and 
matters of simple arithmetic. But beyond 
these are the greater problems which effect 
the world’s commerce and the rise and de- 
cline of cities. From France, Germany 
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and England to the Orient by the way of 
the canal, whose completion is now ap- 
proaching, presents more mileage than by 
the Mediterrannean, but it is attended by 
fewer of the nightmares that haunt the 
navigator over the De Lesseps route. ‘The 
Atlantic offers a broad and unobstructed 
highway, with regular winds, and favor- 
ing currents direct to the eastern entrance 
at the isthmus. From the western exit 
across the broad and peaceful Pacific, no 
destructive monsoons or malefic typhoons 
The way 
is clear for steam or sail, and for eleven 
months of the year the voyage is made 
upon tranquil seas. ‘Time is a factor in 
this age, but it does not weigh where 
certainty is pitted against hazard. The 
shallow, rock bestrewn Mediterranean. of- 
fers manifold dangers that find no place 
in Atlantic and the storm ruled Indian 
Ocean presents menaces to navigation that 
are not encountered in the Pacific. The 
American Canal and the Suez route will 
be weighed in the balance, and the future 
trend of Oriental commerce will depend 
upon the sway of the pendulum. ‘The 
diversion of this commerce to the Isthmus 
Canal gives rise to the important question 
as to what effect such a transition in trade 
and transportation will have upon the 
cities of the United States and the trans- 
continental railways of Canada and Amer- 
ica. Coming at-this time, when the canal 
is nearing completion and conjectures are 
rife as to the bearing it will have on future 
activities of the world, the opinion of C. 
P. Huntington as expressed in an inter- 
view with the writer on-the problems of 
the Nicaragua route is of significant inter- 
est. Mr. Huntington was vigorously op- 
posed to any canal project, whether via 
Nicaragua or the Isthmus. He was against 
every measure proposed in Congress favor- 
ing such an enterprise, and his stand was 
not prompted alone by his selfish inter- 
ests in his transcontinental railways, but 
from motives of conservatism which caused 
him to fear the radical readjustment of 
commercial channels consequent upon com- 
pletion of the canal, which he apprehended 
would be a disturbing factor nation- 
ally and internationally. It was on the oc- 
casion of his visit to the Pacific Coast pre- 
_vious to his death that Mr. Huntington 
voiced his opposition to the canal in his 
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interview with the writer, in which he 
significantly declared: “The building of 
the canal means the passing of New York 
as the commercial and financial center of 
the United States. It means that New 


‘Orleans will eventually become the great- ~ 


est city on the American continent. The 
great industria! enterprises will locate up- 
on the navigable waterways of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. The lesser ones will follow 
in their train. The far-reaching effects 
of a canal across the Central American 
States cannot be conjectured. It means 
commercial and industrial revolution in 
this country. ‘Take the Southern Pacific 
Company, for instance, and consider the 
influences that result from a temporary 
reduction of rates, a few years ago when 


- the rate war was on and a cut was made in 


transcontinental business to nominal fig- 
ures, tens of thousands of people poured 
into California. They disturbed local 
labor conditions, and frantic appeals were 
made to restore the former and higher, 
rates. ‘The cities of the State were over- 
crowded with people who could not be em- 
ployed, yet only a few months before, the 
reduction of rates, public speakers, some 
of the papers and a number.of commercial 


bodies urged that it was the railroad rates . 


which stood in the way of the prosperity 
of the State on account of the high pas- 
senger tariff. ‘Phen, again, when in face 
of competition a cut was made in freight 
rates, the industries of the coast entered 
vigorous protest that the railroad com- 
pany was letting in Eastern competitors, 
who could manufacture more cheaply in 
certain lines than was possible in the 
West. This was so, and particularly in 
the case of iron ‘and steel manufactures, 
boots and shoes, furniture, wagons, agri- 
cultural implements and harness. The 
canal will have the effect, to a greater ex- 
tent, upon Californian industries than did 
low railroad.freight rates. The  trans- 
shipment of Oriental consignments is a 
factor in San Francisco’s trade—but it 
will pass from here to New Orleans if a 
canal is built. The West Coast trade of 
South America, which at present is ours, 
and which will develop with the years, will 
be lost, our share of the Mexican trade 
will go to New Orleans. I am accused of 
being impelled by a selfish interest in 
my opposition to the canal project. That 
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is so, but not on account of my railrvad 


jnterests. The Oriental and transconti- 


nental freight is not profitable. It is se- 
cured in a competitive market, and there 
is not a dollar in it. There is no money 
in “long hauls,” as I have reiterated time 
and time again. Railroads are conducted 
on the lines of other business enterprises— 
keep your competitor from getting a dol- 
lar if you only break even. I would rather 
haul a carload of freight from San Fran- 
cisco to Sacramento or Stockton than bill 
it across the continent—there is a greater 
per cent of profit in it. It is like when I 
was in the hardware business in Sacra- 
mento. I sold nails below cost, and made 
that fact a leader against my rivals. Had 
my-stock consisted only of nails, I would 
have been forced into insolvency in a 
month, but I happened to have other lines 
in stock which nail buyers also needed, 
and on those I made a profit. Selling 
nails below cost brought me trade from my 
competitors, which I could not have se- 
cured in any other way, and [ also got the 
dollars that would have aided my rivals in 
their competition against me. So it is 
with the handling of Oriental and long 
haul freight. We all strive and fight to 
get it to prevent the others from making 
profit out of it. It is a good rule of busi- 
ness to conduct your affairs so as not to 
give a competitor an opportunity to get 
a dollar that you can get away from him. 
I cite this as an illustration to show that 
the influence of the canal on the Pacific 
railroads is only an incident, and the loss 
of freight occasioned by its entering into 


competition would hardly be worth wast- 


ing the time in opposing its construction. 
The objections I have to the canal project 
are more far reaching. They are based 
upon the fact that the canal will be a dis- 


turbing factor in commerce and trade for 


a generation after its completion. It was 
the Erie Canal that gave New York its 
prestige over Boston, Baltimore and Phil- 
ade!phia, and its influence was infinitessi- 
mal compared to that which the Nicaragua 
project will exert in the world’s affairs.” 

A type proof of this remarkable inter- 
view was sent to Mr. Huntington for cor- 
rection, who afterwards returned it with a 
request not to publish it. 

In a subsequent interview had with the 
famous railroad king he gave as his rea- 


sons for not desiring it to be published 
that it would only serve to aid the canal 
project. “The entire South, West and Mid- 
dle West are opposed to ‘the primacy of 
New York,’ said Mr. Huntington, “and. 
they would only more vigorously support’ 
the measure if they thought it would:con- 
tribute to the downfall of the present great 
American metropolis.” 

Senator Morgan, the veteran Louisiana 
Senator, who has since passed away, was 
one of the leaders in championing the ca- 
nal. His political career was built upon 
his foresight. Though a Democrat, in a 
Republican Senate his counsel was courted 
by his party opponents on all measures 
not involving political issues. In an ad- 
dress made twelve years ago before a 
gathering of representative business men 
in New Orleans, Senator Morgan appealed 
to his auditors to support any project that 
had for its purpose the joining of the two 
oceans at the isthmus. “It means that 
New Orleans will be the metropolis of the 
American continent. We are at the mouth 
of a waterway that extends north to St. 


.Paul and Minneapolis, and east into Penn- 


sylvania. We are at the portals of a ter- 
ritory bordering on 180,000 miles of navi- 
gable waters, through which the products 
of the most fertile and productive terri- 
tory under God’s heavens must pass to 
find their way to the marts of civilization. 
Our destiny lies to the south of us. It is 
centered in the canal.” 3 

''These are the views of two of the most 
eminent factors’ in American public life 
in the past forty years concerning the im- 
portant influence the completed canal will 
have upon the activities of the future. 
Huntington fought the project with all the 
vigor for which he was noted, as he viewed 
with alarm the disturbance it would create 
upon existing conditions. Senator Mor- 
gan espoused the project for the reason 
that he foresaw in it the growth of condi- 
tions which would give pre-eminence to 


‘New Orleans, and bring tributary to that 


city the great industries that spell wealth 
and progress. The time is near when the 
completion of the canal will test the reali- 
zation of their prophesies and give a new 
angle to the commercial view, ‘and create 
conditions which mav change ‘the existing 
order of things financial, industrial and 
commercial. 
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SAGE-SCEN TED AND HONEY-SWEET 


THISTLE SAGE. 


Photo M. H. Coates. 


BY MARY COATES 


It is the honey of the H Holy Land, the fabled honey of Canaan, the sweet harvest 
of the bees* of Egypt, all rolled into one. 
land, and the climate the best on God’s footstool. 
furnished the world with the honey of thyme and wild herbs, but no honey is as 
sweetly scented as the sage-honey of California. 
honey that 1s sumilar to the sage honey of California, and 1s as justly. celebrated. 
Mary H. Coates has supplemented her article in this issue of the Overland with 
rr illustrations of the plants furnishing the California bee her-néctar. 


The flowers are the sweetest in any 
Sicily and its Mount Hybla have 


Hymetus, in Africa, produces a 
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of the springtime call, 

fluting over the land, 

and your wanderstaff 

leads you through the 
‘ wilds of California, 

your feet will be fairly 

sure to brush against 
some member of a certain plant-family— 
a meeting that will bring to mind this 
beautiful and fittingly appropriate line by 
Jean Ingelow: 


“Shaking out honey, treading perfume.” 


Starting at the seashore, turn east or 


north or south—no matter which point 
of the compass you face, you may count 
upon meeting some of the native sages, 
those bountifully honey-dowered members 
of the aromatic mint family. 

They are flower folk of distinction, are 
the sages, though inhabitants of untilled 
acres. “Bee plants,” man writes them 
in his list of economics, at the top of the 
page, with a treble"X: “Rich, unas- 
sisted, available,” beneath their names: 


Salvias (true sages), Audibertias (classed 


‘as sages, being like them in every way ex- 


cepting one small feature, the structure 
of the stamen.) The sages are found al- 
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most everywhere—lowland beside the sea, 
midland, rocky outskirts of the desert and 
along mountain sides; but they have not 
many representatives ; in the two branches 
probably a dozen all told, including hy- 
brids. The most notable are the red sage, 


the white, the ball sage, the little chia and 
the big chia. | 

The red sage, or Humming-bird sage— 
because of its long red trumpets—is offi- 
cially known as Audibertia grandiflora. 
John Muir has phrased it the King of the 
Mints. Its foliage is luxuriant, dusky 
bronze, and big bronze bracts, like plushy 


BALL-SAGE, A BEAUTIFUL BLOSSOM. 


half-hand mittens, surround the long, 
slender trumpets tightly packed along the 
stem-wands of Oriental splendor. The 
red sage ranks lowest in honey value, but 
the color!—under the trees, which loca- 
tion it chooses for its home— 


Photo M. H. Coates. 


“A heart-throb of color lit up the dim 
nook, 
A dash of deep scarlet”— 


John Burroughs, though writing of an- 
other red flower, exactly described it. 

The grandest plant among all the sages: 
is the white sage, Audibertia polystachya 
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—stiff, thick, hoary-coated stalks and 
white velvet foliage topped with straight 
flower stems covered with buds and white 
blossoms—dozens of stems, the tallest ris- 
ing ten feet, all springing from a com- 
mon center, it is an augustly conspicu- 
ous cluster and quite in keeping with the 
honor of its other botanical name of Ra- 
mona. ‘The white sage is native at sea 
level and inland up to several thousand 
altitude. In the interior it. sometimes 
covers whole hill-slopes. These fields at 
flower time wear a majestic appearance, 
as of some gigantic sort of standing grain. 
Look through the flowers toward the sun, 
the lacery of snowy blossoms is alive with 
industriously active bees. 

The flowers of all the sages are high- 
class folk; and they are discriminating 
hosts. No promiscuous entertaining for 
them. <A hair-fringe hall-portiere, or some 
other keep-out device of equally confusing 
construction, serves to exclude sponging 
loafers from their nectar wealth; and 
some conveniently handy doorstep and 
latchstring welcome awaits preferred 
guests. These same features also refer to 
the amenities: or are a sort of admittance 
card: “Visitors will kindly pay pollina- 
tion courtesies due pistil and stamens be- 
fore and after accepting benefits of the 
nectary.” 

In this respect the flower of the white 
sage is freakily unique. It is a truly 
queer-shaped flower. It has a trap door. 
It looks as if the flower-maker’s thumb 
had slipped clumsily and smashed the 
long floral lower lip down on the corolla, 
or main part of the blossom, thus forming 
a perfect lid, and so close fitting it would 
keep out everybody, even the elect. In 
bee-land gossip the story runs that the 
-ultra-wise, graspingly ambitious hive-bees, 
ignore the long white !atch-string, deftly 
alight on the-doorstep, skillfully open the 
trap-lid, enter, appropriate all the sweets 
they wish, and depart without paying any 
pollination favors; and that necessity com- 
pels the heavy, sprawling bumble-bees to 


pay for the swiped goods. Be that as it . 


may, the white sage yields vast quantities 
—tons upon tons of honey. ‘The honey is 
delectably pale and clear, flavored rather 
like orange blossom, but more delicate, 
and, as John Muir has said, “Wins every 
market it has ever reached.” ; 


When the white sage is nearing the close 
of its blossom service, and when coastwise 
mountains show great areas of lavender- 
blue (a color as pure as if the landscape 
were covered by a dense cloud of hoverin 
smoke), then count upon finding the ball- 
sage, Audibertia stachyoides, in bloom and 
the bees there gathering its nectar. In 
honey value the ball-sage, also called black 
sage and button sage, equals the white 
variety, and by some apiarists it is ranked 
as higher. ‘The honey flow is so heavy, 
they say, that the bees will not visit any 
other flower while the ball-sage season is 
at its height. | 

More, the assertion has been made that 
the ball-sage honey is the finest in the 


world. An authoritative snapshot esti- 


mate of ball-sage value is given: Bees in 
an apiary of 3U0 stands in ten-frame 
Langstroth hives will fill every available 
space in four days in a good season, and 
cap it solid; whereas‘ordinary honey ‘has 
to stand in the comb a number of days 
before it is ready to cap; and one-half 
the entire season’s crop of honey will be 
ball-sage honey. This same honey is so 
white that you cannot, while standing a 
few feet away, tell the difference between 
a tumblerful of honey and one of water. 
Strained ball-sage honey will keep a num- 
her of years, too, without granulating. 
The ball-sage is much like garden Sal- 
via, and as tall as “greasewood” (white 
sage), and often associated in tangled 
thickets, which at flower time, if the rains 
have been just right, spreads acres of 


blooms—azure masses made up. of little . 


flowers crowded into round heads, the 
heads on the ‘spike-like beads on a string. 

The blossoms of the “little chia”—Sal- 
via columbriae, are arranged in similar 
fashion—several heads one above another ; 
but the chia is a lowly plant and a flower 
o the springtime, one of the earliest, 
whether along arroyo wash near the ocean 
or on the hills or up the heights, and it 
wears an air of greater individuality. The 
first comers are usually one-story affairs— 
two or three inches of stem, a few fern- 
like leaves and a single globe of fragrant 
blossoms—nectar goblets of blue set in red 
holders, colors as perkily gay as spring- 
time flowers may be. 

Bright as these little wild blooms are, 
they stand for a decadent glory. Hundreds 


. 
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of years ago the chia was a garden plant airy grace, clear coloring and crisp fresh- 
cultivated for its seed value. Chia seeds ness of the beauty of the floral wilds. The 
possess great nourishing qualities and as- bloom-heads are curious -in texture and 
suage thirst. A handful of chia seeds on construction, cobwebby globes more intri- 
your day a-willing, and you’ve no need cate in weave than any spider’s spinning, 
for other lunch. In those by-gone times and more dainty than a silk-worm’s co- 
the chia was even a revered plant; the coon, filmy white, studded with purple- 


w 
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LITTLE CHIA, CHEMISAL, ALPINE FLOWERS. 
Photo M. H. Coates. 


tribes of the extreme southwest welcomed edged A’s (the buds), here and _ there 

‘visitor, friend or stranger, by making an adorned with open flowers of fragile, clear 

offering of a bowl of chia gruel; and also toned lavender, each flower frilled with 

placed the seeds in their sepulchres. white lace and ornamented with out-stand- 
The flower of the “big chia,” Salvia ing stamens heavily loaded with brilliant 

carduacea, the. other members of this orange pollen. — 

branch of native sages, is the epitome of Edges of grainfields and pasture lanes 
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are its chosen home; it comes after the 
great army of spring flowers have gone, 


and—as is the way in California, all the 


world is taking on ripening tones of soft 
gray, cream, ecru, brown. Its olive-gray, 
wool-veiled. foliage spreads a rosette on 
the ground; its stems are not noticeable 
among the drying grass and stubble, and 
therefore the flowers seem to have no sup- 
port. Rather, as if they were floating, 
downy feathers dropped by some bird of 
the azure, for they carry an atmosphere of 
the sky rather than a thing of the soil. 
The airy illusion is dispelled the moment 
you touch the thistle sage. Its name cov- 
ers the point—covers many points—every 
tip of its thistle foliage of bract and of 
calyx is armed with a touch-me-not sharp 
spine. 

One of nature’s great secrets, the rela- 
tion of fragrance to nectar flavors, is 
noticeably present in the sages. The red 
sage has not any odor of sage nor of 
mint; the big chia has an elusive, haunt- 
ing perfume of blended musk and sandal- 
wood; the little chia suggests delight- 
fully woodsy odors with a faint hint of 
sage; the white sage has a greasy feel, 
leaf, stem, twig and a powerful odor like 
garden sage soaked in rancid bacon fat, 

and it yields a clear, delicately flavored 
honey; ball-sage combines the aroma of 
all the herbs of the kitchen garden and 
produces honey crystal-clear and super- 
finely flavored. 

There are many other native plants 
which are very rich in nectar. One of the 
most important is the wild buckwheat— 
a family of many members, fifty of which 
are native to California. The best one, 
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Eriogonum fasciculatum, is large enough 
to be classed with shrubs. Count upon 
finding it almost everywhere. Upon warm, 
rocky slopes it spreads out great patches 
of cheery green and banks of white blos- 
soms which are extremely sweet in nectar. 

Another plant, Chemigal (Adenostoma 
fasciculatum), also a hard, woody shrub 
with small evergreen leaves, loves canyon 
walls, rocky ridges ahd bold mountain 
slopes; and flings out long plumes com- 
posed of hundreds of white flowers which 
are rich in nectar, and it keeps blossom- 
ing all summer. 

Indeed, it is scarcely possible to obtain 
any adequate conception of the vast wealth 
of the honey gardens of the wild unless on 
go, out and follow the footsteps of the 
spring time. But fancy your mind’s eye 
stationed on some summit, at, say, 6,000 
elevation. Down, far down close to the 
feathery white of the seashore, or in some 
sunlit valley there appears a faint film of 
spring time color; it gradually becomes 
a tinge; as days go by the color band 
widens, lengthens, the tint deepens, it 
shifts, it is a solid tone; it changes—yel- 
low, blue, white, pink, now mottled, now 


one tint merges into another; new colors 


appear; the whole broadens, brightens; it 
is a variegated parquetry, a living wave of 
splendor which surges onward and up- 
ward till it reaches your mountain eyrie; 
you stand knee deep in Penstemons—in- 
digo, carmine, pink, purple—and then 
the “Pride of the Mountain” sweeps up- 
ward, meeting other alpine blossoms which 
verge the snowy heights; and ever there 
is the glint of honey ‘bee-wings telling of 
well-filled nectar cups. ere 
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THE NATIONAL BISON PARK 


BY HELEN FITZGERALD SANDERS 


ing American buffalo. 


deavor. 
a much wider scope. 


vantageous condition. 


Helen Fitzgeraid Sanders tells us about the American bison, the fast disappear- 
She shows conclusively the necessity of preserving to pos- 
terity a noble and most useful animal, and she gives us the history of the efforts 
that have been made to preserve various herds of these buffalo, through private en- 
It is high time that the national movement to preserve the buffalo be given 
Several large tracts should be laid aside, and in these the in- 
crease of this magnificent American animal should be encouraged under the most ad- 
There is no reason whu the bison should not rank as one of 
our food producing animals, and, as a fur bearer, he has no equal; while the leather 
is more tenaciously tough than that of the beeve or the horse. 
cle will be found most entertaining reading.—EptITror OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Mrs. Sanders’ arti- 


we THE past few 

years we have come to 
the realization that 
we have been a waste- 
ful people in the past, 
not wantonly so, per- 
haps, because the nat- 
ural resources of the 
country appear to be practically limitless. 
More thoughtlessly than viciously, we have 
denuded the mountains of their timber, 
squandered the treasure of the earth, and 
of less economic value, but as of great 
sentimental interest, we have either de- 
liberately slain the animals of the pri- 
meval woods or made impossible the con- 


ditions of their existence. The reckless ex- — 


travagance of waste is having its inevi- 
table reaction in a growing conservatism 
among thoughtful, far-seeing men and 
women. With newly awakened sentiment 
we look about us, feeling a sorrowful sense 
of loss never to be quite repaired, and 
seek to preserve that which is still left 
of Nature’s treasure within our keep. 
Under a wise administration, timber re- 
serves have been established to save the 
forests from utter annihilation, various 
portions of the country possessed of natu- 
ral grandeur have been set aside as 
national parks, and now the final step 
has been taken through an act of Con- 


gress for the purchase of Indian lands 
where a national bison park will be es- 
tablished and a national herd maintained. 
For this public service the country is in- 
debted to the American Bison Society, an 
organization which has for its object the 
preservation of the vanishing ‘‘Monarch 
of the Plains.” The honorary president 


* is Theodore Roosevelt, the honorary vice- 


president is His Excellency Earl Grey, 
Governor General of Canada, and the ac- 
tive president is William T. Hornaday, 
director of the New York Zoological Park. 

Often a misfortune begets benefit. 
This has been true of the sale of the fam- 
ous Allard-Pablo herd to the Canadian 
Government, which aroused our own peo- 
ple through the consciousness of a distinct 
loss. Indeed, it was the reaction of pub- 
lic sentiment from indifference to interest, 
caused by this sale of the largest herd in 
existence, which first agitated the scheme 
of a bison or buffalo park, stocked with 
a national herd past the caprice of per- 
sonal ownership and the chance of range 
upon Indian lands, the uncertainties of 
which are manifold. - 

It is only just to say that the sale of 
the Pablo herd was forced upon its owner, 
whose ranges were upon the Flathead In- 
dian Reservation, a district soon to be 
thrown open to settlement. He tried in 
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vain to dispose of the animals in the 
United States, but failing, with the loss 
of his range reduced merely to the mat- 
ter of time, and financial ruin threaten- 
ing him, he sold at last to Canada. 

The Pablo herd is estimated to number 
628 herd of buffalo, but owing to the great 
difficulty of bringing the animals in from 
remote and inaccessible fastnesses, only 
400 were delivered across the border, over 
200 eluding capture. However, all save 
ten out of the remaining band belong to 
the Canadian Government and will be 
transported as they are caught. 

Pablo started his herd in 1880 with 
about 30 wild buffalo saved from the rav- 
ages of slaughter on Wild Horse Island 
in Flathead Lake. From these, the splen- 
did band of more than 600 was bred. Four 
years ago in the Yellowstone Park, under 
a Government warden, 18 buffalo were 
assembled. Their number has increased 
to 59, and among them are some of the 
finest specimens in existence. ‘These fig- 
ures will give an idea of what results may 
be expected from a herd living in an 
ideal environment, under skilled care and 
the protection of the nation. 


It is well to stop for a moment and look | 


back upon the past of the buffalo. Few of 
us realize the debt that civilization owes 
to the early hordes which roved the plains, 
a debt that has been repaid with wanton 
cruelty and death. These beasts were 
found roaming the wilderness as early as 
1585 by Coronado; they were seen by the 
first settlers in the Carolinas, and towards 
the last of the eighteenth century they 
iived in a wild state in Kentucky. They 
were encountered by Lewis and Clark and 
others who blazed the virgin trail. “The 
number of buffalo in the great West less 
than half a century ago,” writes one of 
the old chroniclers, “was roughly esti- 
mated at from ten to twenty million. 
Careful: authorities put the number at 
fifteen million.” Through the ’*60’s and 
°70’s, enormous herds numbering hun- 
dreds of thousands were seen by the gold- 
seekers crossing the plains. These herds 
were scattered over a wide area, but the 
natural home of the buffalo appears to 
have been between the Missouri river and 
the Rocky mountains. 

From days so remote that we have no 
record of them, the Indians had hunted 


buffalo for meat without depleting their 
numbers, but with the coming of the 
white man their doom was sounded. Vast 
‘as were these primeval herds, they must 
needs yield to a greed which spared neither 
sentiment nor life. The slaughter was 
terrible. Large numbers were _ killed 
merely for their tongues, which were con- 
sidered a great delicacy, and their hides, 
which served many practical purposes. 
One house in St. Louis bought 250,000 
skins during the year 1871. It remained 
for the first tide of civilization to sweep 
the hordes away. From 1872 to 1874 mil- 
lions of buffalo were killed; some for nec- 
essary food; some for commercial pur- 
poses, and not a few in the sheer wanton 
lust to kill—an ugly quality which we too 
often gloss over with the name of “sport.” 

The building of the first transconti- 
nental railroad caused the slaughter of 
approximately 250,000 beasts for the 
food supply of the working crews. Some 
authorities have even said that the con- 


struction of the line was only made pos- . 


sible through the supply of buffalo meat. 


. Not only did the flesh of the animals sus- 


tain life, but their hides protected work- 
ers and travelers from the keen winter 
blast and furnished coats and shoes im- 
pervious to the deadening cold. Finally, 
when trains traversed the wilderness, the 
tracks were lined with bleaching bones. 
The great, barren wastes, haunted by 
spectral coyote and wheeling vulture were 
one vast graveyard of unburied dead. And 
still commerce was not done! Even these 


bones, the last poor reliques of a lordly 


kind, were shipped east by the trainload 
for°carbon. One writer says: “Allowing 
forty feet for a car * * * it would make 
a string of cars 7575 miles long—enough 
to more than fill two tracks from New 
York to San Francisco.” 

Some idea of the terrible swiftness of 
the decline of the buffalo may be gained 
by taking the statistics of the Kansas, 
Pacific and Santa Fe roads, which tell 
us that in the year 1874 “over ten million 
pounds of these bones, over one and a 
quarter million pounds of buffalo hides 
and over six hundred thousand pounds of 
buffalo meat” were transported to the 
Eastern markets. 

In pitiful contrast to these enormous 
figures, we have the following census of 
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living buffalo prepared by Mr. Hornaday 
on January 1, 1908. According to him, 
there are in Montana 320. Two hundred 


The remaining eighty are owned by Mr. 
C. E. Conrad, at Kalespel. In Alberta, 
Canada, there are two. herds numbering 


465 in all. The totals are as follows: 
. Captive in the United States ...... 1116 
Capuve in Canada <............. 476 
Captive in 130 
Wild bison in the United States.... 25 
. Total pure-blooded bison ........ 2047 


In addition to these there are in the 


hybrids, and in Canada there are 57. 
The American Bison Society generous- 


of buffalo if the Government would buy, 
fence and keep a tract of land suitable 
for breeding and maintaining a herd. A 
bill presented by Senator Dixon of Mon- 
tana, appropriating $30,000 for the pur- 
chase of Indian lands, and $10,000 for 
fencing and other improvements has 
passed Congress, and it now remains to 
carry out the plans. 

Professor Elrod, a* member of _ the 
American Bison Society, has made a care- 
ful investigation of different sections of 
the country favorable to the rearing of 
buffalo, and as a result of his report, a 
site has been chosen in the southwestern 
part of the Flathead Indian Reservation, 
at the junction of the Pend d’Oreille and 
Jocko rovers, within the bounds of the 
State of Montana, upon the uplands the 
final climax of which is the continental 
divide—indeed, upon the very ground 
the old-time hordes once roved. A high 
hill, “Quilseeh,” the Indian word for 
“Red Sleep,” rises to an imposing height 
about the center of the park, and thence 
the land slopes downward in every direc- 
tion. To the south it extends to the 
Jocko river; to the west to the Pend d’Or- 
eille river; to the north to Mission creek, 
and eastward to the Mission valley. The 
general altitude is high, and the contour 
of the couniry is uneven, its surface being 
cloven by deep ravines. A _ perpetual 
water supply is furnished by perennial 


of these are in the Pablo herd at Ronan? 


United States 243 cattaloes or domestic 


ly offered to stock the park with 25 head 
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springs and streams. The ravines or 
gulcheg are well wooded with yellow pine, 
tamarack and Douglas fir, and within 
their depths, which hold the moisture, 
grass grows as high as the waist of a man 
and “knee high upon the slopes,” while 
springtime weaves into the green warp the 
gay and multi-colored pattern of wild- 
flowers. ‘The gulches are not only a fat 


' grazing ground, but in winter, when bliz- 


zards drive their white hosts of snow 
across mountain range and valley, fasten- 
ing the ground in an armor of pale, slip- 
pery ice which takes away at once the foot- 


ing and the food of animals, the buffalo 


may find protection in the sheltered re- 
cesses. 

I’rom these uplands one may see the 
beautiful Jocko valley billowing away in 
gentle swells toward the horizon which is 
barred by the Mission mountains—a cas- 
tellated range glowing royal hlue in the 
rarified air, “until, rising upward its ulti- 
mate peaks are transfigured by chasten- 
ing snow. 

Nor is this country without its ro- 
mance and history. Here the Flathead 
Indians have dwelt until encroaching civ- 
ilization has beaten them back once more. 
Kvery gulch and ridge bears a name pre- 
serving a fragment of fading tradition, 
and a tongue which reaches our ears in 
lessening whispers. Thus a ridge and 
gulch are known as “Inskaltesshin,” a 
dead dragon ; another ridge in “Wheewhee- 
tlchaye,” many grizzly bear, named for a 
chief of the Pend d’Oreille Indians, and 
so on through all the catalogue of land- 
marks. 

The Indians feel a warm and bikie 4 in- 
terest in the buffalo. Indeed, the history 
and the fate of both are strangely akin. 
Both in their peculiar domain were rulers 
of the inland continent; both were driven 
back and conquered by the white man, and 
both are now existing by the mercy of 
their old-time foe. 

The climate of Western Montana is 
comparatively temperate. There is a con- 
siderable snowfall during the winter 
weather, but the storms do not rage as 
fiercely as upon the unprotected slopes of 
the Rocky mountains, nor are the sum- 
mers uncomfortably hot. Thus, both the 
physical features and the climatic condi- 
tions should be nearly ideal for the home 
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of a national herd. 

Moreover, the setting aside of this sec- 
tion for a buffalo park in no wise means 
a loss of agricultural land, for the gen- 
eral elevation and unevenness of the coun- 
try make it impossible to irrigate, and the 


slopes are too extreme for what is called — 


“dry farming.”. The abundance of bunch 
grass affords excellent grazing, and Prof. 
Elrod has suggested that horses and cattle 
may be pastured here to help meet the ex- 
penses which the care of the herd will en- 
tail. Another advantage is nearness to 
the railway. Visitors leaving the train at 
the station of Ravalli will be only two 
miles from the borders of the park. 

~The efforts of the American Bison 
Society deserve the co-operation and sus- 
taining interest of the public. The work 


is just begun. ‘The Society is now solicit- | 


ing popular subscriptions to raise $10,000 


compromising as it does 


-and the primeval forests 
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for the purchase of forty head of buffalo 
to form a “nucieus herd,” and it remains 
for the people to respond. ‘The park, 
some 18,000 
acres, will easily sustain 2,000 bison, be- 
sides elk, moose, deer and such smaller 
animals as the nation may wish to shelter 
and preserve. 

- ‘The-preservation of the buffalo is wor- 
thy of more than passing attention, by the 
State and National Governments, .and 
it is to be hoped that public sentiment will 
be aroused before it is'too late; that with- 
in the park may be assembled a band of 
such size that these ancient lords of the 


- wilderness will survive under the care of 


those who wrought the destruction of their 
race before they, with the ghostly Indian 
wherein they 
dwelt, vanish forever beneath the veiled 
horizon of the Eternal Yesterday. 


THE SACRIFICE 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


| My love is forfeit to his scorn, 
. My shame on every tongue— 
The covert whispers of the old, 

The candor of the young. 


To kiss the flame—and burn of it; 
To smile—and weep alone; 

Water and fire, the themes of wrath, 
I took them for my own. 


And yet, I kiss the skull of love, 
From whose twin sockets came 
This bud of life—my little flower— 

And his own flower of fame. 


_ For, like a lump of potter’s clay, 
Or slab of painted delf, 
Until I burned him in the kiln, 
. He never knew himself. 


Love was the magic artisan 
To lift his hands, and prove 
The sunrise on his desert—warm 
As fire, I gave him love. 


And like a buried urn that saves 
A treasure from the rust, 

To keep his secret in my heart, 
I laid my heart in dust. 
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THE WOMAN AND THE 


CLUB IN 


CALIFORNIA 


BY EVELYN CRAWFORD 


ALL MEN were Prag- 


matists they would 
shelve ‘previous be- 
liefs,” enter heart and 
soul into the “world- 
adventure,” and help 
the new woman’s lit- 
tle flyer into unknown 
realms. This might expedite matters 


MRS. E. L. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT OF CALIFORNIA CLUB. 
VAUGHAN & KEITH, PHOTO. 


somewhat, and we would the sooner know 
whether the new woman is a menace or a 
blessing, whether she leads the way to a 
more glorious future of the race, or is 
simply side-tracking us over a precipice. 

This may sound very “gossipy,” but of 
late there has been nothing quite so ab- 
sorbing in club circles as the discussions 
on Robert Herrick’s new book, “To- 

| gether,” a book which 
redicts dire disaster to 
the race if woman per- 
sists in developing her 
brain instead of confin- 
ing her horizon to repro- 
duction, in contrast to 
William James’s ‘‘Prag- 
matism,” with its un- 
bounded possibilities, for, 
although James never 
mentions women, still 
less women’s clubs, there 
is no earthly reason why 
the Pragmatic method 
may not be used to elu- 
cidate the mystery of 
women’s particular niche 
in the scheme of life. 

It has been said that 
“Pragmatism”: is the 
most immoral book of 
the century, an opinion 
not shared by the club 
women, and certainly if 
so, is too subtly put for 
the unenlightened to 
grasp, but if my editor 
allows me, I shall quote 
the paragraph on “sup- 
pose,” from that deli- 
cious last chapter in the 
book. Now, remember, 
this is “just suppose,” 
and don’t for a minute 
think that the Overland 


Monthly is advocating 
any particular religious 
creed. 


This is the paragraph: | 
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MRS. FRANCIS M. WRIGHT, PRESIDENT OF FORUM CLUB. 


“Suppose: the world’s author put the 
case to you before creation, saying : 

“<“T am going to make a world not cer- 
tain to be saved, a world the perfection of 
which shall be conditioned merely, the 
condition being that each several agent 
does its own level best. I ‘offer you the 
chance of taking part in such a world. Its 
safety, vou see, is unwarranted. It is a 
real adventure, with a real danger, yet it 
may win through. It is a social scheme of 
co-operative work genuinely to be done. 
Will you join the procession?’ ” 

William James thinks that although 
this belief would not suit the morbid who 
are not even satisfied with a “sure thing,” 
it would be an inspiration to the healthy- 


minded, buoyant person 
who would take it as a 
“dare,” and proceed to do 
his “level’”’ best. 

If you have not read 
the book, you may not 
see the application to wo- 
man and her clubs, and 
I think it is a little far- 
fetched myself, but any- 
way, no matter how mi- 
croscopic woman’s share 
is in this world-adventure 
she should also have a 
chance to do her level 
best. - There is no doubt 
of her making the effort. | 
The papers teem with 
her doings. Scarcely a 
day passes that her pic- 
ture is not gracing a 
page, with accompany- 
ing scare-heads, settling 
forth some achievement 
of her particular club; 
until the average man 
swears softly under his 
breath and thinks regret- 
fully of the time (not so 
long ago, either), when 
it was considered atro- 
ciously bad form for a 
woman to have her por- 
trait in the newspaper, 
and, to go farther back, a 
scandal if her name so 
much as appeared. 

“A woman’s name 
should be seen only 
twice in print. Once when she marries 
and again when she dies,” was a limita- 
tion, to go beyond which placed her out- 
side the canons of good taste. 

But, after all, though one may deplore 
so much exploitation of the personal, it is 
almost always for the purpose of bringing 
some sunshine into some one’s life. The 
change in women is not so radical as some 
would have us think. She is still in the 
service of mankind, with more avenues of 
helpfulness, a wider scope and greater in- 
telligence, for that word “service” is the 


hig idea hack of the working club. Or- 


ganization has enabled woman to treble 
her influence, and I suppose the California 


- Club is the most modern and most com- 
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which have yielded to the 
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CALIFORNIA. 


plete expression of this 
helpfulness, at least west 
of Chicago. There are, ~ 
however, several self-cul- 
ture clubs in the State 


call of the pregent, and 
have created civic and so- 
cial science departments, 
chief of which is the Co- 
rona Club in the city. 
This club is assisting the 
Mission Improvement 
Club, and is doing ef- 
fectual work. Mrs. Geo. 
Fredericks is the presi- 
dent of this club, and 
Mrs. Harold Seager 
chairman of the civic de- 
partment. 

Club women, often 
enough, hear adverse 
criticism to fully appre- 
crate the following entire- 
ly unsolicited little “sop.” 
It was told at a club 
luncheon the other day. 
A prominent woman had 
received a postal notify- 
ing her to meet with a 
committee at a certain 
house on H street. ‘The 
locality being totally un- 
familiar’to her, she made 
inquiries on the _ street 
car she boarded, and was 
instructed to transfer to 
the Haight street line. 
After a long trip on that 
route she was directed to. 
take the Hayes car, and—to make a long 
story short—she spent the morning on the 
various street railway routes of the ciiy. 

Finally reaching H street, she made a 
protest to the car conductor in language 


almost suitable to the occasion, and he 


answered in a mollifying tone: 

“Well, Miss, it’s this way. There are 
Haight street, Hayes street and H street, 
and when the car is going, they all sound 
alike. Now, I'll tell you what to do. Go 
to the California Club and get Mrs. Lovell 
White to change the name of those streets. 
The Club can do it, all right, and you 
wil! have no further trouble.” 

The new President of the . California 


MRS. J. W. ORR, VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE STATE FEDERATION. 


VAUGHAN & KEITH, PHOTO. 


Club, Mrs. E. L. Baldwin, has for years 
been identified with the civic department 
and worked very earnestly in the Juvenile 
Court work. Perhaps no other woman, ex- 
cept Mrs. Lovell White and. Dr. Dorothea 
Moore, has done so much in civic reform. 


work. Of course, Mrs. Lovell White stands” 


par excellence. She it was who organized 
and carried the club to success, and she is 
still keeping up her extraordinary activity 
in the out-door art section of the club. In 
deed, a chapter might be written on the 
causes of perennial youth in club women. 

A unique organization has been. formed 
in the State Federation, composed of wo- 
men who have served as officials in that 
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body. It is called the “Down*and Outs.” 
The members intended to meet for social 


pleasure, to keep green the ties of friend- - 
ship formed while fulfilling their official 


tasks, and had a whimsical desire to en- 
tertain themselves with reminiscences of 
past usefulness; but it is needless to add 
that women who could plan that kind of 
a club would not stay “down and out” long 


' —so it is not surprising to learn that they 


have pledged themselves to work for the 
greater success of the State Federation 
work. Only those who have served on the 
hoard: of the Federation are eligible. Miss 
Kate Bulkley is the president of this 
strenuous band. 


ABOUT THE 


The California Club gave a luncheon 
recently in honor of Mrs. J. B. Hume, 
president of the State Federation. Mrs. 
Hume is, perhaps, the best loved club- 
woman in the State, and the luncheon was 
quite as much in honor of the woman as to 
the office of President. There were many 
toasts, and a great many pleasant things 
said, for at these luncheons the women 
transform themselves into a mutual ad- 
miration society and the atmosphere is 
charged with the spirit of love which is a 
fine thing in itself, and serves to unite 
diverse interests into one cOmmon purpose 
for the good of society and the welfare of 
the public. 


DEVIL FISH 


a ferocious, animal.—EDITOR. 


The following short statement gives a few facts concerning the devil-fish, or 
“great ray,” about which very little ts generally known. These facts are the result. 
of a study by Dr. Theodore Gill.. The devil-fish, or “great ray,’ twenty to thirty 
feet across, is not a man-eater, as 1s sometimes supposed, but it frequently tows boats 
by their anchor ropes several leagues, and in other ways does damage with its two - 
waving arms or feelers. Its manner of swimming is like submarine flight. Instead 
of laying thousands of eggs, it has only a single young one at a birth, which is 
nourished from its mother’s “milk.” Upon the whole, it is a timid, rather than 


BRINGING _ to- 
e{ gether of many inter- 
esting facts hitherto 
known only to a few 
scattered men of sci- 
ence about the gener- 
ally dreaded. devil-fish 
has been tht result of 
an authoritative study of the subject re- 
cently completed by Dr. Theodore Gill, As- 
sociate in Zoology in the U. S. National 
Museum. Doctor Gill. has summarized 
his studies in an official publication just 
issued by the Smithsonian Institution, of 
which the National Museum is a branch. 

Although the name devil-fish has often 
been applied to different species of cuttle- 


y 


fish, with their eight long, wavy arms, to 
a kind of shark, and also in California to 
a gray whale, the giant fish best known as 
such is technically called the great ray. 


Not: a Man-Eater. 

The devil-fish, or great ray, is flat, said 
to be sometimes 30 feet across, with two 
great supple arms or head-fins shaped 
somewhat like elephants’ tusks protruding 
from the front of its head. Although 


many thrilling tales of adventure with this 


fish have from time to time found their 
way into print, there is not yet on record 
an authoritative report of a devil-fish hav- 
ing ever eaten a human being. 

“The food of the devil-fish,” says Dr. 
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Gill, “so far from being large animals and 
occasionally a man or so, as has been al- 
leged, appears to be chiefly the small crabs, 
shrimps and other crustaceans, and young 
or small fishes, which swarm in certain 
places near the surface of the _ water. 
Rarely does one prey on. large fishes.” 


Submarine Flight. 


The, devil-fishes are inhabitants of warm 
water seas, and as a rule do not venture 
from the shore very far out on the high 
seas. Once in a while one is seen as far 
north as New York, or another in:the 
Mediterranean. In United States waters 
they llave been more frequently reported 
from South Carolina and the Gulf States 
and from Lower California. They often 
swim in schools, or shoals, and have a 
curious habit of turning somersaults near 
the surface of the water, sometimes leap- 


ing as high as ten feet out of the water 


and churning the sea into foam. If the 


_ devil-fishes could live and move in the air, 


in their mode of progression, they would 
probably be said to fly, for a sort of sub- 
marine flight is really what is accom- 
plished. It is by flaps of the long, wing- 
like fins that they speed themselves along. 

A naturalist who observed devil-fishes 
in action says that he thought no more 
diabolical creature could be imagined. 
They resembled enormous bats, and in fol- 
lowing one another around in a circle, 
raised the outer tip of one of the long 
wing-like fins high out of the water in a 
gracefal curve, the other being deeply sub- 
merged. They might be seen now gliding 
down with a flying motion of the wings, 


-3weeping, gyrating upward with a .twist- 


ing, vertical motion marvelous in its per- 
fect grace; now they flashed white, again 
black, so that one would say they were 
rolling over and over, turning somer- 
saults, 


55 Towing Vessels. 


While swimming along, the two great 
arms or feelers of the devil-fish are 
whirled about in constant motion like the 
tentacles of a squid. When these tenta-— 
cles come in contact with anything, they 
close upon it. It is generally believed 
that this clasping, although at times doing 
considerable harm to fishermen and their 
boats, is largely automatic, and that upon 
the whole the devil-fish is a timid, rather 
than a fighting animal. 

It is hard to believe, however, that the 
devil-fish is always timid, when it has 
been known “to weigh a ship’s anchor, and 
run with the vessel a league or two, and 
bring her back, against tide, to almost the 
same place,” nor can the devil-fish gener- 
ally be said to be so accommodating. 
Nevertheless, running off with vessels is 
not an infrequent occurrence ir connec- 
tion with the devil-fish. One case is on 
record where a shoal of devil-fish, sweep- 
‘ing by at flood-tide, approached so near 
the shore as to come in contact with a 
water fence, the firm posts of which they 


seized and tried to tear up, till.they lashed 


the water into a foam with their powerful 
wings. 


One Fish at a Birth. 

It is a peculiarity of the devil-fish that 
instead of laying many thousands or even 
millions of eggs, it normally has only a 
single voung one at birth. It appears, 
however, that to properly reproduce the 
species, only a single young one is neces- 
sary. For a baby devil-fish, sometimes be- 
ing as broad as five feet, and weighing 
twenty pounds or more, is well able to take 
care of itself. In a number of respects 
the young fish grows up under nursing. 
and training remarkably like that of a 
human being. It is nourished, for in- 
stance, from its mother’s “milk.” 
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INDIANS OF PERU 


ewilization. 


tures. 


About one hundred and fifty thousand Indians in fifty or more tribes in the Peru- 
vian region of South America still practice polygamy, slavery—some of them can- 
nibalism—and hold to many strange ancestral customs in syte of the surrounding 
Among these customs is that of preparing as trophies the heads of 
their victims in about one-fifth the natural size, preserving the shape of the fea- 
Through inter-marriage and death these Indians are fast disappearing. 
This article tells something about them and their customs. | | 
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SN THE mountains and 
other out-of-the-way 
places of the Peruvian 
region of South Amer- 
ica, estimated 
number of about a 
hundred and _ fifty 
thousand wild Indians 
—in color and many other respects not 
very unlike the original inhabitants of our 
North American continent, scour’ the 
woods in scanty clothing, occasionally 
wage tribal wars upon one another, build 
huts now and then, use stone axes, or 
bows and arrows and lances, eat queer 
foods—in one locality, it is said, still 
practicing cannibalism—and exist ac- 
cording to their standards of living, in 
great part undisturbed by the civilization 
that has grown up on many sides of them. 
An authoritative account of these In- 
dians transmitted by Mr. Charles C. Eber- 
hardt, formerly American Consul at Iqui- 
tos, has just been published by the Smith- 
sonian Institution at Washington, in one 
of its series of official publications for “‘the 
diffusion of knowledge among men.” 
The survivors. of aboriginal stock are 
roughly included in some half a hundred 
tribes, but subdivisions of these tribes and 
remnants of families now nearly extinct, 
could easily swell the number more than 
ten-fold. While some general characteris- 
tics run through the whole race, each tribe 
retains certain peculiar customs of its 
own, followed, as ever, with religious dili- 
gence, 


Peculiar Customs. 


The tribe known as the Orejones, for 
instance, gets its name from the curious 
habit its members cling to, of enlarging 
the lower part of the ear by a process be- 
gun when they are children, until some- 
times the ear hangs down almost to the 
shoulder. Such was the manner, it seems, 
in which were tagged the original descend- 
anis of the Incas of “royal” blood. 

The Nahumedes, now almost extinct, 
tradition has it, were responsible, on ac- 
count of their short skirt-like ‘“cushmas” 
and their long, loose-flowing hair, for the 
naming of the great Amazon. It was 
they who, in this garb of women warriors, 
attacked a river party on the exploring ex- 
pedition of the Spaniard Pizarro, and 
were immediately dubbed “amazonas.” 
The great river naturally took its name 
from them. 


Mummified Heads. 


Rather gruesome ito civilized eyes must 
be the preparation of human heads prac- 
tised by the Aguarnnas, of the Maranon 
river district. ‘This tribe, sometimes 
called “Head-Hunters,” has the repulsive 
custom of treating the heads of their ene- 
mies after death in sue} a manner that, 
upon meeting some of the mative sages, 
though reduced to about one-fifth their 
natural size, they retain the same shape 
throughout that they possessed during life, 
and in a seemingly mumnziified, diminu- 
tive head thus prepared, can easily be 


ent languages with many dialects. 
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recognized the features of the individual 
when alive. 
The American Consul says: 
Specimens of these heads became so 
much in demand a few years ago for mu- 
seums, etc., that a premium seemed to be 


thus placed on the heads of persons ven-— 


turing in the vicinity of this tribe, and 
many murders resulted. The 
Government has now forbidden the prac- 
tice, and the specimens, becoming more 
scarce, are demanding higher prices. I 
have known of them selling for $150 to 
$200 in gold, and rather a poor specimen 
was recently sold in Iquitos for $80. In 
the Rio Negro and Orinoco regions there 
is said to exist a tribe which prepares en- 
tire bodies in this manner, and in the Pu- 
tumayo district they are said to retain in 
natural size, by a system of smoking, the 
hands of enemies slain in battle. I have 
seen teeth, shin bones and other parts of 
skeletons thus treasured.” 

The U. S. National Museum, which is 
a branch of the Smithsonian Institution, 
contains specimens of native heads pre- 
pared in this manner. 

All the tribes of Peruvian Indians 
probably possess individual customs of 
greater or less variety, but, so far as is 
known, no one has as yet made them the 
subject of a systematic study. They have 
in common, however, many practices 
strange to Americans of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 


At least Fifty Languages. 


These dark, brownish peoples, though 
divided naturally into at least fifty main 
tribes, for the most part speak independ- 
Some 
of the tribes can count as high as five, a 
verv few even to ten, but most of them use 
only the fingers in expressing numbers 
greater than one. ‘They live, for shelter 
from the excessive rains, in rude shacks of 
poles covered with a thatching of palm 
leaves, sometimes hastily constructed, but 
at other times built very’ cleverly and 
strongly much in the shape of a small 
circus tent. 


Earth Eaters. 


The Indians of Peru subsist entirely on 
she yucea, bananas, corn, fish and _ the 


Peruvian. 
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flesh of birds and game from the forests. 
Stones and hardwoods are used for grind- 
ing and crushing, and earthenware pots, 
etc., are used for boiling, roasting and 
frying. In only a few localities is salt 
to be found, and even then it is generally 
used in a mixture with hot wild peppers. 
Some of the tribes that live on the Ama- 
zon and Ucayali eat earth from:certain de- 
posits (known by the Inca word kulpa) — 
which contains a proportion of salt. This 
scarcity of salt and the natural craving 
of the system for this mineral, have been 
the means of making the eating of this 
earth a vice similar to the cocaine or 
opium habit. When taken in such quanti- 
ties the stomach of the individual becomes 
much distended, and death eventually re- 
sults from it. | 

The rather insignificant looking yucca, 
a shrub which grows ordinarily to a height 
of from four to six feet, is probably the 
most practical and useful of all the vege- 
tal products of this region. ‘The root of 
this plant, which resembles somewhat our 
sweet potato, is really the staff of life for 
the average Indian household. Baked, it 
serves as a substitute for bread; fried or — 
boiled, it is as good as our potato; kneaded 
into a dough and baked with minced 
meats, fruits, etc., it makes a splendid pas- 
try, while the juice, after treatment by 
certain processes, is made into masato, 
the beverage common to nearly all the 
tribes of Peru. : 

These tribes of Indians seem to be ag- - 
gregations of numerous families with one 
leader or chief, who is recognized as such 
by all the tribes. Among the families are 
sub-tribes, which in turn have their lead- 
ers or sub-chiefs, though the members of 
the entire group in that vicinity are under 
the head tribe. 


Polugamy. 

All of the tribes also practice polygamy, 
a man’s standing and wealth being deter= 
mined by the number of wives he may 
have, though this number- rarely exceeds 
ten. ‘The wives are taken by the men with 
little ceremony from members of their 
own tribe, or captured from other tribes, 
and one is usually the favorite for a vary- 
ing length of time. Upon the women, as 
in all primitive stages of development, 
falls the burden of the rough daily work 
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in the yucca fields, where there are any, 
or around the household.. The man does 
the fighting for the protection of his wives 
and family, hunts game, and has general 
direction of his household. There is usu- 
ally very little jealousy or quarreling 
among them. | 


Cannibalism. 
About the Putumayo River district 


there still roam certain tribes who practice. 


cannibalism, not only enjoying the flavor 
of human flesh, but also believing that 
they partake of the strength, both physi- 
cal and intellectual, of their victims. 
Prisoners of war-.are almost always dis- 
posed of in this manner, amid great fes- 
tivity, the prisoner being allowed for days 
previous all the food and delicacies of the 
village that he can consume, in order that 
he may become properly fattened. ‘The 
indifference which these prisoners display 
toward the fate that awaits them, even 
when they know the exact time of their 
doom, is remarkable. They eat great 
quantities of all that is given them, that 
they may make the better feast for their 
captors, and perform duties as slaves, of- 
ten going unaccompanied for considerable 
distances from the places of captivity, and 
returning without attempting to escape. 


Slavery. 
The average Peruvian would no doubt 
show resentment at the statement that 


slavery exists in Peru, yet such is in real-— 


itv the case with most of the Indians who 
come im contact with the whites. For the 
greater part, however, they are not 
treated harshly, and in their submissive 
way, with enough to eat and drink, seem 


to be contented and probably as well off 
as when roaming the woods. ‘Their con- 
dition might be termed a system of peon- 
age. The Indians enter the employ of 
some rubber-gatherer, often willingly, 
though not infrequently by force, and im- 
mediately become indebted to him — for 
food, ete. According to Peruvian law, a 
person so indebted to another can be held 


-and obliged to work till that debt is paid, 


and in these instances the employer sees 
to it that the employee never receives suffi- 
cient wages to extinguish his indebtedness, 
and he is therefore always practically a 
slave. By paying off this indebtedness, 
a person may obtain a servant, who in 
this way becomes similarly the slave of 
him who pavs the debt. However, the 
scarcity of labor and the ease with which 
the Indians can usually esc&pe and live 
on the natural products of the forest 
oblige the owners to treat them with some 
consideration. 


Fast Disappearing. 


Through intermarriage with whites, dis- 
ease and wars, the Indians of Peru are 


rapidly disappearing, and, it is said, sta-— 


tistics compiled for a given period during 
recent years shows that their numbers are 
diminishing at the rate of five per cent 
per annum; .in twenty years the wild In- 
dians of the Upper Amazon will have dis- 
appeared almost entirely, and it seems 
only a question of time when the dying 
tribes of South American Indians must 
meet the fate of their brothers of North 
America, and the two in common, once 
the rulers of two continents, become only 
scattered remnants of their former great- 
ness, if not entirely engulfed by the wave 
which seems sweeping over them. 
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LA FIESTA DEI. SAN JUAN BAUTISTA 


.BY THALIA WEED NEWCOMB 


meee) Y TRAIN, motor car, 

buggies and even in 
spacious, rumbling 
farm teams, the pleas- 
ure seekers came 
to the fiesta at San 
Juan Bautista on Oc- 
tober 31st and No- 
vember ist last, pouring into the little 


town until every house was taxed to its: 


limit to provide accommodation for the 
influx. Each person with his or her read- 
ily accessible purse—that they must have 
been to have outlasted the fiesta—willing- 
ly helped to swell the wave of dollars that 
wili, for the time being, sweep back the 
encroaching terror that has for the past 
few years been filling the hearts of the par- 
ishioners and the Holy Fathers, .as they 
saw the historic old church crumb + ing into 
unchecked decay, the massive walls slowly 
giving way beneath the devastating touch 
of Time. 

The mission of San Juan Bautista is 
one of the twenty-one original Missions 
which marked the progress of the church 
among the Indians of California in the 
18th century. Extending from San Diego 
north to Sonoma, situated from fifty to 
sixty miles apart, they offered refuge to 
the travelers of that danger-ridden high- 
way at the end of each day’s journey. 
Work was commenced on the San Juan 
Mission in 1797 by the Franciscan Friars, 
aided by their Indian converts, but it was 
not until 1812 that the whole structure, 
comprising the church and some thirty odd 
cells and dormitories, which extends at 
right angles from the chapel for 200 feet, 
was completed. ‘That unceasing persever- 
ance and the hardest kind of labor was 
necessary to achieve its completion cannot 
be doubted when one has seen and com- 
pared the primitive implements used by 
the Fathers with the modern ones of to- 
day. Many of these antique tools of ar- 
chitectural construction may he seen in 


the Relic Room of the Mission. Until 
quite recently, the original roof support of 
rough hewn trees fastened together by 
means of rawhide thongs and the kiln 
burned tile covering remained, but the 
earthquake of 1906 so severely wrenched 
the decaying timbers, broke the tiles and 
cracked the solid adobe walls that without 
the means necessary to repair the havoc of 
that catastrophe and the undermining 
siege of the years, the historic old Mission 
seemed doomed to sink once more into the 
earth from which it was fashioned. 

Calls for assistance to all lovers of his- 
toric moruments, Catholic or Protestant, 
loyal Californians, pleasure-seekers, par- 
ishioners and Eastern tourists, met with a 
whole-hearted co-operation in making the 
fiesta the successful means of raising the 
money necessary to save the _ buildings. 
The crowds that flocked to San Juan for 
the fete, imbued with the spirit of spon- 
taneous liberality, contributed enough to 
render the rehabilitation possible. 

The local band which, unlike most coun- 
try bands, observed for the most part the 
primary rules of harmony, opened the fes- 
tivities Saturday evening with a concert in 
Plaza Hall, following which came an all- 
night ball. Two of the most salient at- 
tractions of the night were the Spanish 
supper cooked and served by ladies of the 
parish and the fancy dances in the con- 
ventional Spanish dancing costume by a 
young matron whose ancestors were among 
the first to settle in sunny San Benito. 
County from Spain, and a young Mexican 
caballero of San Juan. 

The mass held in the plaza at eleven 
o'clock Sunday, which we had anticipated 
would be one of the most picturesque and 
touching scenes, was rendered apathetic 
by the honking of nearby automobiles, 


loud talking and shouting of disinterested 


people on the other side of the plaza. 
Aside from the devout attendance of the 
regular parishioners, a few pious or rev- 
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erent visitors, the balance of the small 
group about the out-door altar, beautiful 
in its wealth of gold and silver candle- 
sticks, censers and other rare and antique 
treasures belonging to the church, was 
composed of the cynically curious. An 
idea of the ignorance or lack of reverence 
displayed by some of the male attendance 
may be derived from the fact that Father 
Closa, who officiated at mass, was obliged 
to repeatedly request the removal of mas- 
culine headgear. 

Father Gleeson, President of Santa 
Clara College, delivered a most appealing 
little address, describing the - immediate 
needs of the o]d building, asking for offer- 
ings to aid in its restoration and giving a 
brief glimpse into its most interesting his- 
tory. 

“The attention of the congregation was 
so transient and inharmonious,” he re- 
marked to the writer afterward, “that I 
could fee! the uneasiness with which the 
majority awaited the conclusion of my 
talk, fearing that it would be too long, 
and it is for that reason I doubt my sup- 
plication for aid and the description of 
the very imperative need to repair and 
save these venerable walls lacked the force 
I had meant to instill into it. 


“The great earthquake of 1906 opened © 


a gigantic crack in the central nave of the 
church, and Father Closa, who has been 
the parish priest here for twenty or more 
years, sorrowfully decided that a small 
wooden church must be built on the Mis- 
sion grounds, owing to the insufficient 
funds: on hand wherewith to repair the 
devastation. 
most interested in the saving of the Mis- 
sion brought a ray of hope by suggesting 
a public appeal for help and the fiesta. 
Enough cannot be said in appreciation of 
the generous enthusiasm displayed by the 
visitors and the. painstaking efforts of 
all who have worked so conscientiously 
these last few weeks to make the fiesta 
the success it assuredly is.” 

The sacred relics of the Mission num- 
ber, among other interesting things, five 
masses and chants quill-written on parch- 
ment in 1705-7; prayer and sacred books 
with sheepskin bindings held together 
with fine rawhide twine; a bass viol, the 
back and sides of which are fashioned 
from a single piece of wood; brass censers 


It was at that time those 


made by the Indian converts long ago; 
the dagger scabbard of General Castro; a 
wool carder, the teeth of hand-wrought 
nails made by the Franciscan Friars; a 
music cabinet upon the doors of which 
the ‘Immaculate Conception’ is wonder- 
fully carved; several chairs and a prayer- 
dieu highly polished by wear and images 
of saints, paintings, altar cloths and vest- 
ments brought from Spain and Rome for 
the dedication of the church by internun- 


-cios. The tripod and one of the primitive 


trowels used in the construction of the 
Mission are also among the many inter- 
esting objects in the little cell where these 
treasures are on exhibition. 
of the church the tomb of Father Alsair, 
who died in 1783, but was re-interred at 
the completion of the chapel, can be seen 
near that of Superior Tapin, a Franciscan 
of 1781. Carved on the pulpit is a holy 
verse, translated into ten Indian dialects 
and three languages that all who came to 
the shrine might read. 

Immediately after mass, the barbecue 
was held in the century-gnarled olive or- 
chard. Quartered beef and sheep were 
spitted in the old Spanish fashion over a 


pit of coals, real Mexican tamales, enchi- 


lades, home-baked bread, pimientos sauces 
and coffee were served. 

The commencement of the equestrienne 
sports of the afternoon began with a par- 
ade of lady and gentlemen vaqueros, head- 
ed by a brass band. Winding through the 
town, they drew the crowds to the big 
field where the sports took place. Motor 
cars loaded to their running boards with 
enthusiastic visitors lined. the western side 
of the arena, the other two sides being 
provided with bleachers for the majority. 

A bunch of steers were driven in, to be 
roped. thrown and tied by the feminine 
contestants. Much amusement was de- 
rived from the miscalculated efforts of 
several of the young ladies when their cir- 
cling lariats settled over other riders or 
their mounts instead of the bovine. A 
ladies’ hurdle race, won by Miss Endart, 
displayed some skilled riding and clean 
jumping, which put to shame the childish- 
ly low hurdles and insecure, ungraceful 
seat of many of our fashionable devotees 
of the sport, as displayed at a recent ex- 
hibition of the San Francisco Riding 


Club. -Misses French and Grant also 
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proved themselves expert horsewomen, 
and the former made by far the best las- 
sooing record. 

A vaquero equipment race for men, 
fancy riding and a Virginia Reel on 
horseback in which both the ladies and 
gentlemen participated, followed. Some 
spectacular work was done by the foreman 
and cowhoys from the Miller & Lux ranch, 
which is situated five miles from San 
Juan. A steer was ridden bareback by 
one of these cowboys, the length of the 
field, where tired out by the unusual 
weight, the poor beast unexpectedly fell 
to its knees, turned somersault, 
gained its feet once more, and terrified 
beyond reason by the persistent vacquero 
still sticking to his back like the proverbial 
burr—he dashed madly toward the en- 
trance gate. Eluding the dozen ropes cast 
-in his direction, he gained the street be- 
vond, where he raced out of sight, the re- 
doubtable cowboy still clinging ‘with hands 
and spurs! 

Juan Corona gave a most convincing 
exhibition of the old-time method of us- 
ing a prostrate horse as a defense from at- 
tack, snatched hats and coins from the 
ground when riding at full gallop, and 


rode an unbroken mustang bareback with , 


only a hacquemor as a control over the 
bucking beast. Two other colts were sub- 
jugated, much to the amusement of the 
crowd. 

Some of the nearby ranchers cordially 


extended invitations to the visitors of the 
fiesta,-and many enjoyed the privilege of 
going over the immense chicken ranch of 
Mr. C. E. Jensen or returned to San 
Juan laden with souvenir packages of rai- 
sins from Mr. George F. Mitchell’s vine- 


yard on the Hollister road. % 


That the fiesta lacked the real atmos- 
phere of early Spanish-California, ‘was 
perhaps due more. largely to the attitude 
of the visitors than the conscientious and 
well-meant efforts of the local element. 
Not for a moment could one imagine him- 
self anywhere but in a country town, nois- 
ily tin-paney on a gala day. | 

San Juan contains, beside the Mission, 
some fine old specimens of the adobe casa 
—the Plaza Hotel with its cool, shrubby 
patio, ov erhanging balconies and deep-set 
windows is a splendid example, but the air 
of mercenary and hurrying modern civili- 
zation is too strongly apparent to let one 
dream themselves back in the halcyon days 
of the hidalgoes, when haste was un- 
known, bounteous hospitality the keynote 
of their lives, and all unpleasant tasks 
were relegated to manana. 

The restoration of the San Juan Bau- 
tista Mission being assured by the success 
—pecuniary speaking—of the fiesta, all 
may rejoice that one of the most beautiful 
of California’s Missions will still stand, 
peaceful in its many-arched facade and 
rich in its sacred and historic relics of the 


past. 


THE SULLIED SONG 


BY IVY KELLERMAN 


A writer wrote a runic rhyme, 
A rondo on a rose, 
In ringing rhapsody it ran, 


To rhythmic rapture rose ; 


A ribald rowdy roughly roared 
The rhythmical refrain, 

The rose was reft of redolence, 
The rondo rent in twain. 
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A GIRL AT THE PL 


BY EDWIN L. SABIN 


STAGE, behind its 
| jaded four horses and 
along, in 
superfluous fashion, 
apparently its own 
supply of dust, rolled 
into White River. Not 
this the stage of his- 
tory—the strap-hung Concord; but the 
Concord’s successor, a three-seated spring- 
wagon with a canopy top. It drew up be- 
fore the station, the terminal point, and 
from it disembarked a man and a girl who 
was also a woman. Followed a trunk and 
a suit-case. 

“Travelin’ light, this trip, Bull,” re- 
marked the agent and store-keeper. 

Bill gravely nodded, as gathering the 
lines he drove on to the barn. 

The girl, despite the coating of white 
dust upon features. and garb, blending 
them, as it were, into one, certainly was 
attractive, being slender, with dark- 
piquant eyes and a mass of hair also, pre- 
sumably, dark. The absence of a veil, 
and her alert, fearless poise betokened her 
a young lady of good-humored independ- 
ence. The man was short and rather stout, 
smooth-shaven, and under his dust, florid. 
As both looked about—the girl with a 
gracious smile—from among the few spec- 
tators upon the platform a cow-boy in 
shaggy angora chaps advanced, diffidently, 
removing his flapping-brimmed hat. 

“IT reckon you ’ah the lady and gentle- 
man they ’ah expecting out at the PL 
ranch,” he said. 

“Mr. Watkins’s ranch? Yes,” 
the girl, smiling upon him. 


bringing 


replied 


“Are you from there?” demanded the 


man, her companion. 

He had a good face—the cow-boy; 
tanned, as it was, above. the musculat 
throat rising out from his loose necked 
shirt and equally loose blue encircling 
handkerchief. His chaps were clean and 


white, his shirt and handkerchief were 
fresh; evidently he had prepared for the. 


occasion. He had smiled back at the girl, 
but at the man’s words he sobered, and re- 
placing his hat, addressed that personage, 
gravely. 

“Yes, suh. They sent me in foh you. 
I brought in a couple of hawsses. Mr. 
Watkins was coming, but he couldn’t leave. 
He was sorry he couldn’t send a wagon, 
but the trail is washed out bad, and he 
thought hawss-back would be safuh.” 

The girl glanced at her companion, a 
little aghast. He frowned, irritated; evi- 
dently the stage ride had worn upon ‘him. 

“Do you mean to say that we’ve got to 
take the trip horse-back ?” 

“Yes, suh; unless you want to wait heah 
till the creek goes down,” stated the cow- 
boy, calmly. 

“How far is it ” 

“Twenty-five miles, about.” 

' The man muttered, annoyed. 

“How long before the road would be in 
shape for a wagon, if we waited ?” 

“Can’t tell.” The cowboy was imper- 
turbable. ‘‘Might be two or three days; 
might be next month. Can’t tell.” 

The man muttered a hot reflection upon 
such a country, but the girl rallied. 

“T don’t mind. Id rather go horse- 
back,” she declared staunchly. “It will be 
lots more fun, Jack.” She spoke to the 


-cow-boy, whose features subtly softened at 


her decision. “But how about the trunk 
and the suit-case? You see, we have bag- 
gage.” 

“Mr. Watkins said he thought he could 
get a wagon in heah in a couple of days; 
they ’ah breaking a new trail. And you 
might pack what you need till then on the 
hawsses, some way.” 

“My riding things are in the trunk,” 
announced the girl, doubtfully. “I can’t 
ride in these clothes very well. Dick ought 
to have known that.” 

“He ought to have known enough to 
telegraph us not to come,” growled the 
man. 

“Telegrams aren’t so easy to send as in 
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a city, I imagine,” reproved the girl, gen- 
tly. Addressing the cow-boy: “Is—is 
there any place here where I could go and 
get into my trunk for what I need?” she 
asked. 


“Right ovuh across the road, in that 


frame building, yonduh. That’s the hotel. 
{ reckon ol’ woman Cox, who runs it, can 
help you out.” 

“I suppose we can wash. I must rid 
myself of some of this dust,” she continued 
appealingly. 

“Suah. We'll tote trunk ovuh, 
and Mrs. Cox will see to yuh.” 

“Are those our horses, tied: there she 
queried, as the two men stooped to lift the 
trunk by the ends. 

; “Yes, ma’am,” replied the cow-boy, sim- 
ply: 

“Aren’t they pretty ones!” she praised 
—although they were not pretty at all, be- 


ing the regulation cow-ponies, somewhat 


gaunt, standing stolidly. She tripped on 
ahead. ‘“‘Isn’t the trunk dreadfully 
heavy ?” she commiserated. 

“I can carry my end,” responded the 
‘cow-boy. 

The trunk was deposited in the “hotel,” 
and the girl being left to the hospitality 
of Mrs. Cox, proprietress, the two men 
emerged. 

“Can we take that suit-case with us?” 
demanded the owner of it, still morose, as 
they crossed the road to the platform 
again. 

“I reckon we could,” answered the cow- 
oy, cooly, experimentally raising it. “But 
I don’t reckon we will. We’d bettuh leave 
it foh the wagon.” 

Accordingly, the other picked up the ar- 
ticle in question, and lugging it into the 
station, there, while the curious minded 
frankly witnessed, opened it and ab- 
stracted particularly necessary belongings. 

“‘Heah’s a sack you can put youah stuff 
in,” proffered the cow-boy. 

With scant thanks the man accepted the 
gunny-sack and proceeded with the trans- 
fer of personal effects. 

Sooner than might naturally have been 
expected, the girl came from the hotel. 
She had achieved a change complete—the 


dust having been removed from her, and 


a divided skirt now reaching only to her 
trim ankles. She bore what possibly was 
a soiled clothes bag, of blue calico, and 
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extending it, she laughed. 

“I-thought we could tie this on behind 
the saddle,” she said. ‘*There’s nothing 
in it that can break.” . 

“That’s the way to pack youah things— 
in a sack,” approved the cow-boy, taking 
the bag. “I’ll tie it on foh yuh, and then 
we'll staht. That pinto hawss is. youahs, 
and the gray is foh youah friend. We had 
to guess at the stirrups.” 

He attentively watched, while the girl, 
ceremoniously assisted by her companion, 
mounted. A smile barely curved the cow- 
boy’s lips as the man himself now climbed 
aboard. 

“How are the stirrups?” asked the cow- 
boy of the girl. 

“All right, thank you,” she assented, 
blithely. 

He thoughtfully scanned her. 

“T’ll let them out a hole, I reckon,” he 
mused. ‘This he did. “How about that ?” 

“Perfectly fine.” 

“Aren’t mine too long?” invited the 
man, shifting from side to side in his sad- 
dle, irksomely. 

“We ride with a long stirrup out heah,” 
responded the cow-boy. He swung him- 
self easily into his seat. “Any sho-tuh 
than that will make youh knees ache.” 

The man grumbled, testily; the little 
cavalcade started. The trail was long, 
winding over the hills, skirting steep slants 
and twice fording the creek. The sun beat 
down, and around and about the sage and 
rocks shimmered. The girl’s composure 
and buoyancy remained intact; she took 
the trail like a thoroughbred Westerner. 

“Tiuhd?” queried the cow-boy, who, 
reining his horse to the edge of the trail, 
thus kept by her side. 

“Oh, no!” she cried. “It’s glorious— 
the sage, and the mountains, and every- 


‘thing. I love the West.” 


‘“Maybe you ’ah used to riding,” he ven- 
tured, honest admiration in his face. 

“Of course I’ve ridden some, back home. 
But those rides are nothing to a stretch 


‘How much farther is that blamed 
ranch, anyway?” demanded the man, 
crossly, who was following behind. 

“About ten miles,” informed the cow- 
boy casually. 

The man groaned, and spoke under his 
breath. He looked the opposite of com- 
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fortable, for his trousers were creeping up- 
ward to the tops of his hose, and his: neck- 
tie was awry, beneath his limp collar. His 
countenance flamed with wrath and dis- 
tress. 
eye, must have noted, for while gravely 
answering, again his features expressed 
amusement, even satisfaction. 

“Are you tired, Jack?” called back the 
irl, 
: “T’d sooner walk it than ride with these 
confounded stirrups. I can’t get any pur- 
chase on them. My toes barely touch.” 

“Tf you ’d sit a little mo’ fohward and 
ride on youah instep, I reckon you’d find 
those stirrups plenty short,” instructed the 
cow-boy. “The man that uses that saddle 
is a sawed-off. His pants would come 
about to youah knees. Stirrups are all 
right foh him.” 

The girl laughed riotously. 

“Oh, Jack, isn’t this fun?” she cried. 
“I’m going to ride all of every day.” 

Once more from the cow-boy emanated 
open approval. | 

“To-morrow you ’ah liable to be right 
soah,” he said. “But just ride you ’ah 
soahness off; that’s the way.” | 

Behind the man grumbled, as vainly he 
would kick down, now one __ trouser-leg, 
now the other. 

And finally the PL ranch was reached. 
“How did you like your special escort ?” 
asked the girl’s brother—head of the PL— 
that evening as with her he strolled about 
the yard. | 

The cow-boys were grouped near their 
bunk-house, whittling and joking or silent. 
The man of the disgruntled mien was in- 
stalled in a chair before the ranch “‘office,” 
smoking and resting his wearied, stiffened 
limbs. | 

“The cow-boy? He was_ splendid—so 
nice to me, and so gentlemanly! What’s 
his name ?” 3 

“He’s Thad Stebbins. A right nice boy, 
too: one of the best on the ranch.” 

“Does he come of a good family, Dick ?” 

““Well——_” - The cattle-man_ hesitated. 
“We don’t inquire much regarding any- 
body’s antecedents out here, sis, as long 
as he keeps straight. But from what I’ve 
picked up I have an idea that Thad is a 
sort of black. sheep in a pretty white fam- 
ily, down south. I wouldn’t speak to him 
about it, though, if I were you. How would 


The cow-boy, with the tail of his 
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you like him for your chaperon around the 
country while you’re here? Would Jack 
object? He says he has had all the riding 
he wants—and he’ll find out there isn’t 
much walking to be done.” 

“Give me Thad, then. Jack won’t care, 
- a He won’t be jealous of a cow- 

oy 3? 

“Tt don’t know,” drawled her brother, 

shaking his head, as if dubious. “Thad is 


- quite a catch among the ranch girls.” 


“Jack will have to risk it. Poor Jack. 
But the ride didn’t seem to hurt me at all. © 
Don’t you need Mr. Stebbins? I’m likely 
to use him constantly, for I can’t go about 
alone, I suppose.” 

“Hardly. But Thad was thrown by a 
hawss (to his sister’s secret amusement he 
had adopted this pronunciation, along 
with other range traits) five or six weeks 
ago, and his hip was knocked out; so I 
don’t assign him to rough work at pres- 


ent,” explained the brother. 


“T never noticed! He rode with us just 


as if he was well!” exclaimed the girl, 


conscience-stricken. 

“Oh, to town and back, with a rest 
between, is nothing,” asserted her brother 
—it seemed to her, heartlessly. “And you 
can depend upon it, he or any other cow- 
boy wouldn’t show what he was suffering, 
as long as he was in the saddle. But that 
is another thing’ I wouldn’t speak to him 
about, if I were you. ‘These cow-boys are 
not used to being petted, and you’d only 
make him embarrassed. ride as far 
as you care to ride, [’ll warrant.” 

“All right,” responded the girl. ‘‘Shall 
I call him Thad, or Mr. Stebbins ?” 

“You’d better try Mr. Stebbins, for a 
while,” again drawled her brother, this 
time quizzically. “Treat him as you'd 
treat any man. He’ll take to it.” 
- So the girl and the cow-boy rode, as the 
mood inclined her, covering the country 
around-about. The other guest, the man, 
more inert, and no horseman, was content 
to idle upon the premises—spending much 
of the day time in a chair in the shade, 


_ with a cigar and a magazine, or asleep. In 


his own way he appeared to be enjoying 
himself, but he diffused an atmosphere of 
hearty bulk which precluded saddle-exer- 


C1se. 
* * * 


The girl and the cow-boy were at her 
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favorite spot—a nook high up on the out- 
cropping ledge of a mountain, with the 
world below and only their horses near. 
She was sitting ensconced in the crook of 
a prostrate young cedar, and he, in his 
chaps and checked shirt, with hat re- 
moved, was lazily lying by her, whence he 
could gaze at her profile. 

“Seems as though you were hurrying 
off,” he commented, somewhat plaintively. 

i ‘I’ve been at the "ranch six weeks, now,” 
she objected. “It’s high time that I was 
flitting back home. And I suspect that 
you're ready for more exciting work than 
piloting me about and seeing that I don’t 
get lost or injured.” 


“The boys say I’m right gentled, he’ 


“T’ve had to be woman- 


answered soberly. 
I don’t know but 


broke all ovuh again. 
I like it—I suah do.” | 

“It’s good for you, ” she asserted. 
least, I hope so.’ 

“Yes—it’s good foh me, I reckon, ” he 
mused. There was a silence; while the girl 
surveyed: the view and he shot an occa- 
sional glance, furtive but longing, at her 
face. “I’ve showed you every place I 
know of, ’round heah,” he resumed tenta- 
tively. 

“You certainly have, Thad,” she an- 
swered impulsively. couldn’t have got 
along without you.’ 

“T’m glad you call me that,” he-de- 
clared. “I’ve "ibe wanting to ‘heah you 
call me Thad to my face. “Tt isn’t much 
of a name, but it’s been in my family, be- 
longing to somebody, foh I reckon two 
hundred yeahs, and I like it. Miss Edith, 
I’ve showed you every place I know of, bui 
one. And like as not I’ve showed you that, 
because I couldn’t help it; but I’ve been 
saving it, too. So I suppose you can 
guess.” | 

“What is it, Thad?” 

“It’s my heaht, Miss Edith. It isn’t 
’specially fine—but you’ve been theah ever 
since you got off the stage. You’ve filled 
it plumb full—and it is a bettuh heaht be- 
cause you’ve crowded everything else out. 
Do you reckon you’d just as leave stay 
theah ?” 

The girl had colored vividly. Now she 
paled. 

“Thad!” she protested. ‘You mustn’t 
talk like that. I’m proud to be in your 
heart, for I think it’s an honest one; and 
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amy girl is proud to be in an honest man’s 
heart. But I can’t be in it the way you 
mean, [ am sure. Besides, you know, [’m 
engaged.” 

“To that man down theah ?” 

“Yes, Thad; to Mr. Spencer.” 

“We boys have been discussing that, at 
odd times. But we’ve reckoned that it 
could hardly be, seeing how different you 
two were. Now, he don’t ca’ah for ranch- 
ing, or anything else in the West, and you 
do. At least, you act so.” 

“*T love it—all,” she exclaimed, emphat- 
ically. 

“That’s why I screwed up courage to — 
say what I did,” he explained. “You did 
not heah all my tell. I was going on io 
say that I wanted you to—to marry me, 
Miss Edith. It seems like we could hit it 
off fine togethuh. I’ve stahted a little 
bunch of cows of my own. I needn’t be a 
cow-punchuh. Somebody else can do my 
punching. And I’ve got a hundred and 
sixty acres salted away. Theah’s a good 
house on it; it was improved befoh I filed 
on it. Othuh man relinquished, and done 
give it up. You wouldn’t have to work, 
Miss Edith. You could just ride all you 
pleased, honey. You wouldn’t be like those 
ohdinary rancher women. ‘That pinto 
hawss you like is mine; it will be youahs. 
Miss Edith—honey !” 

His simple, earnest pleading was far 
more effective than would have been any 
impassioned address. Her eyes filled. 

“But, Thad, you don’t understand. I 
love the West, the riding and the moun- 
tains and the fine air, but I couldn’t live 
out here. I should tire of it. I wasn’t 
brought up to it, Thad. And as for Mr. 
Spencer, while he doesn’t shine in such a 


place, and it would appear that we aren’t 


congenial in our tastes, at home we are 
very congenial, and he does shine. In his 
own sphere he accomplishes things, and is 
highly respected.” 

“T reckon, then, that settles me. But [ 
made my throw, even if I had to lose for 
23 

“You don’t feel-badly about me, Thad ?” 

“Well, Miss Edith, I may feel bad, but 
I’m not sorry you came. You mightn’t 
think it. but I was used to youah kind, 
once. *foh I drifted into cow-punching. 
P’raps that’s what locos me a little. I got 
an ol’ mammy, down in Dixie; she’s not 
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iike these women out heah; like that Mrs. 
Cox at the hotel. My mothuh ’s a lady, 
and I was bohn and bred decent myself, 
too.” 3 

“T knew you were a gentleman, Thad. 
Why do you stay in such a life, then?” 

“T could go back, Miss Edith, and I de- 
cla’ah, mammy’d be powerful glad to see 
me. Sometimes I’ve thought I would. 
But I tell yuh, when this view, just what 
we ’ah lookin’ at now, gets into youah 
blood it sticks. There’s something about 
the life, too, that holds you to youah 
hawss, and rope, and the riding in rain 
and shine and snow and sun, till you get so 
vou ain’t good foh anything else. And all 
foh fohty dollars a month.” 

“Thad, I want you to go home to your 
‘old mammy.’ ” 

“Td like to, mighty well, Miss Edith.” 
His tone was wistful. “I reckon you’ve 
made me homesick.” 

“Listen, Thad, you go. You’ll meet 
other girls like me—your own kind. Isn’t 
there one, down there, now ?” 

“She’s done married, Miss Edith.” 

“But your ‘old mammy,’ Thad. Think 
of her. And there always are girls, Thad.” 

“T want just you, Miss Edith.” 

“You do, now, perhaps, Thad. But I 
have only hypnotized you, because*l am 
different. I wish you would go back. If 
you go hack and just see your mother, 


that alone would make me feel that my 


visit out here had done good instead of 
harm. But if you are going to stay here, 
you will be unhappy, and I will have made 
vou so. JI haven’t wanted to make you 
unhappy, Thad. I’m not around trying 
to break hearts.” | 

Her voice was gentle, and her face was 
full of pity; for apparently unheeded by 
him, the tears were slowly wending down 
his weather-heaten. cheeks. 

“T know you ahn’t, Miss Edith.” 

“You go back home to Dixie, to the 
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‘old mammy,’ and to your own kind. That . 
will make me feel—oh, ever so much bet- 
ter. And you will feel better, too.” 

“The range will be mighty lonesome, af- 
tuh you ’ah gone, Miss Edith,” he mur- 
mured. 

His tone smote her afresh. 

“Will you, Thad?” she pressed. “Try 
it. for your mother—and to please me. 
And there will be other girls, you’ll find.” 

“All right, Miss Edith.” He spoke with 
calm determination. -“I will. Of cohse— 
I want you; and seems like now you’ve 
made me want my mammy, too. I reckon 
I’! be bettuh off with mammy than on the 
range. Maybe I’Il tell her about you, Miss 
Edith.” He spoke almost, shyly. “She’ll 
thank you; I-.shouldn’t wonder if she 
prayed foh yuh.” © 

“T hope she does, Thad. 
then? Shake on it.” 

She extended her slim hand; his own, 
singularly white and soft, despite his out- 
of-door life, from the consistent wearing of 
gloves, met it. They shook. 

“If all girls were like you, Miss 
Edith,” he said, gratefully, “some of us 
fellows nevuh would have taken to the 
range, trying to fohget. We would have 


You'll go, 


»been glad to remembuh. We cain’t help 


loving, Miss Edith.” 

“Yes, Thad,” .she answered, quietly. “I 
know. We women have our responsibili- 
ties.” 

That evening, after supper, the girl’s 
brother accosted her with face  rueful, 
slightly puzzled. 

“You may not be to blame, sis—but 
Thad’s going home to his mammy, he 
says. I reckon you’ve spoiled him.” 

“No, Dick,” she replied, slipping her 
arm through his to pace by his side. “I 
helieve—that—perhaps—lI’ve done the op- 
posite. You didn’t think me—that— 
other kind of a girl, did you. Dick?” 
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A WOMAN'S TRAIL 


BY THALIA WEED NEWCOMB 


Mrs. Newcomb brings to us the freshness of the Sierra woods. She tells us the 
story of a pilarimage of some three hundred miles in the Great Out-of-Doors: of 
California. It 1s told in simple, unaffected candor; it rings true and healthily, and 
it tells of red cheeks, smiling lips and pearly teeth, and the winds of the forest blow- 
ing through nut-brown hair. It 1s the story of a California girl told in the care-free 
Calafornia way. To the Eastern reader, this little trip made by the author of “A | 
Woman's Trail” will read like the romancing of some novelist. It is a true story, 
though, and Mrs. Newcomb does not stand alone in her achievements. There are 
other charming women ’way out here by the Balboan Seas who do things, and Over- 
land Monthly invites the recital of them.—EbD!IToR OVERLAND MONTHLY. 


Pa, ND AIN’T you aferd, 
ridin? ‘round all 
=alone?” questioned the 
rancher’s wife. 

My arrival alone on 
horseback had appar- 
ently been taken as an 
everyday occurrence 
by the hospitable rancher and his family; 
it was not until the man had disappeared, 
with milk bucket on his arm, toward the 
corral, and the wife was preparing my be- 
lated dinner, that one would have known 
by her curious questioning that a _ lone 
young woman, bespurred and gauntleted, 
like unto the accepted type of “cow 
puncher” lady in melodramas, was not a 


- daily visitor at this isolated mountain 


cabin in the high Sierras. 

Barren memories of over-dressed, over- 
crowded summer resorts of previous va- 
cations, had welded my determination to 
spend this one in a manner most enjoyable 


to myself—a month a-horseback through 


the mountains, alone, except for my dog. 
Arriving by train at Auburn, a little 
mountain town nestling at the feet of the 
Sierras, I reduced my luggage to a can- 
vas-rolled pack, donned riding clothes, and 
went out to look for a horse. When it 
becomes known in a small community that 
a “city stranger” wants to rent or buy a 
horse, every owner of an aged, sick, foun- 


dered, -balky or otherwise undesirable 
equine, bestirs himself to fevered interest. 
Summer “trippers” from the city are le- 
gitimate prey, and when it became known 
that the would-be lessee was a woman— 
that aggregation of live-stock, guaranteed 
by their owners to be “safe,” ranged from 
burros to oxen! It has always made me 
furious to observe with what superior pla- 
cidity the average man will condemn a 
particular horse as “unsafe for a woman,” 
and it took a demonstration to convince 
the owner of a black five-year-old mare 
that I was capable of handling her before 
we came to terms. 

By afternoon I was well on my way to 
Georgetown. twenty-seven miles distant. 
Past abandoned placers, through a dead 
sea of mountain brush, with little of the 
picturesque to keep one from dropping off 
to sleep in the saddle; one could readily 
imagine the scenery to be the bitter out- 
pourings of this once busy and hotly con- 
tested county, where every foot of land 
held, to the prospector with his pick and 
pan, a possible fruition of the promise of 
the El Dorado. ‘The majority of these 
claims are now worthless, abandoned, or 
the cabins occupied by  shiftless half- 
breeds. Gone are the days of the six- 
horse stage, with its vigilant shot-gun 
messenger, carrying its “dust” to the 
banks at Auburn. 
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WOMAN’S TRAIL. 


MRS. THALIA WEED NEWCOMB. 


Dinner and an hour’s rest at Green 
River, and I rode the remaining nine miles 
to Georgetown by moonlight, arriving just 
before the stage, when the whole popula- 
tion was gathered at the post-office to await 
the daily distribution of the mail. To un- 
concernedly walk by the battery of the 
women’s stares and the gamut of too au- 
dible comments required more bravery 
than anything I did on the entire trip. 

Sunrise next day found me on the Rubi- 
con Road, bound for Lake Tahoe; my col- 
lie dog, exuberantly voluble, chasing 


ground squirrels and chipmunks on ahead. 
The Rubicon road is the old historic emi- 
grant trail from Nevada, that winds down 


the first night of windless, 
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into the Sacramento Valley. Some of the 
majestic patriarchs of the forest, in the 
sections where the timber has not been cut 
off, still bear, deep in their sides, the 
scars of sixty years ago, marking the path 
of — to the sama into the land of 
go 

For a few miles, an occasional ranch 
roof broke monotony. of silver-green 
pine trees; finally even these ceased, and 
it was noon before I came upon a cottage 
nestling in a grove by the roadside, where 
a rough board sign nailed to the fence in- 
forms the traveler that “‘Seegars Licger 
Hay & Barley Meals 25c. Can Be Had.” 
The sixteen miies already ridden had whet- 
ted my appetite to the point where even 
such a meal would have been palatable! 

Afternoon, and the grades became 
steeper, the white pine giving way to fir 
and mountain oak. Two crawling six- 
horse freighters I passed, the leaders’ bells 
jangling sweetly dim, then louder, as they 
wound along in and out of the little can- 
vons. Their drivers nodded politely to me 
and stared inquiringly at my _horse’s 
brand. The brand and earmarks of cattle 
and horses is one of the primary lessons of 
the range. 

Sunset, in its awed, long-shadowed still- 
ness, gilded the white pine shanties of a 
huge, abandoned’ lumber camp, changing 
the rails of an unfinished logging road into 
a path of burnished silver extending far 


back into the shadow of the timbered hill- 


side. 

Thirty miles of mountain travel, mostly 
at a walk, made me glad to get stiffly 
down at Pilot Creek House that evening. 
Nevertheless, I fed my horse before sitting 
down at the long, oilcloth covered table to 
the inevitable mountain dinner of potatoes, 
onions, beans and “meat” (bacon). Now 
this may not sound tempting to the sur- 
feited epicure, but let him ride through the 
mountains for a day, and he is ready to 
pronounce a bowl of bread and milk a 
feast. 

Night in the mountains! Only lovers 
of the Great Out-of-Doors can appreciate 
pine-scented 
stillness, the purl of the creek over its 
jagged bed, the silvering of the pine 
branches against the black shadows of 
their boles as the moon rises, the occasional 
soft lowing of the cattle, the dimly sweet 
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tinkle of a cow bell—away from the clang 
and honk of the citv’s dusk. 

My rough board bed, with its hay mat- 
tress, stuffed to such rotund proportions 
that I contemplated wearing my spurs to 
bed as a surety of remaining there, boasted 
sheets, unironed and unbleached, but, even 
in that unperfected state, a great rarity 
in that part of the world, where one rolls 
up between blankets, as a rule. My dog 
took up his post outside my door with 
much banging of leg joints and licking of 
sore paws, for being but a city-bred puppy 
dog, the rough road and dust had been a 
cruel damper to his exuberant delight at 
starting. 

By six the next morning, I was waving 
to the Swiss family, my hosts of last night, 
gathered outside the corral. The collie 
was loth to leave, and it was only at my 
most imperative summons he came with 
me. A few miles further on a doe and 
her fawn jumped across the road from 
the thick chaparral, and were away _ so 
quickly that the tiny cloud of dust in their 
-wake had almost settled on the dull green 
of the brush before I had quieted my horse 
to a steady gait. 

I overtook two old men, whom I sup- 
posed to be tramps, they being burdened 
with packs and fishing rod. My dog 
erowled warningly, but contradictorilv 
wagged his tail and Jay down in the most 
friendly fashion at the feet of one of them, 
who remarked he was footsore, and ad- 
vised me to travel him as little as possible 
until he becaine used to the altitude and 
the rough traveling. So I took him onto 
the horse with me, much to her anneyance 
and disgust, riding along beside my new- 
found traveling companions to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, where I lunched and the old 
gentlemen remaining to fish for a couple of 
days. They had been boys together, they 
said, one a cowboy, the other 'a range rider 
here in the mountains; they had deter- 
mined to spend their vacation together 
tramping over the old familiar roads. The 
pathetic bovish enthusiasm with which 
they recalled the memories of old trails or 
coo! mountain springs hidden away by the 
roadside, made one forget their toil-bent 
hacks, gnarled hands and dimming eyes. 
Good, kind old gentlemen, may they al- 
ways be able to take as much innocent 
pleasure in their simple recreations as they 
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were getting out of that tramp! 

A long, steep climb, and I looked almost 
straight down into a mile-deep canyon of 
the South Fork of the American River, 
winding like a silver snake between moun- 
tain sides of feathery tarweed, resembling, 
at that distance, a well-kept lawn, with 
fine groups of virgin tamarack and sugar- 
pine. 

‘[ had dismounted by a little brook when 
my dog, velping madly, tore up the road 
at such a gait that, before I could mount 
and gallop after him, he had disappeared 
around a turn, waking the canyon to wild, 
uncanny echoes of his canine woe. I fol- 
lowed his tracks to a point of rock which 
overhung the canyon, and there whistled 
and called in vain.. The sun was already 
low, and [ knew I had yet some distance to 
go before I reached the next house, but I 
tied my horse and clambered down the 
precipice, beating around in the brush and 
calling, hut without success. Heartsick 
and grieving, I was obliged to go on, coax- 
ing and calling, until I must have been 
long out of earshot. When I think of that 


-poor, mad little dog, dashing himself over 


that dizzy edge to escape the agony of his 
torturing feet and the pain of every breath 
of that light mountain air, I wish [ had 
stayed and searched longer, although I 
would have had to picket my horse to a 
scanty meal and myself go hungry to a 
bed of saddle blankets. No trace was ever 
found of him. Perhaps he fell downward 
into the rushing river, or mayhap, stunned 
by his fall into some tree-top, he dragged 
himself to a rocky cleft to nurse his 
bruises, afterwards answering a “call of 
the wild” to join a coyote band. 

That was my unlucky day! While water- 
ing in a little creek, a near-sighted old 
lady, driving a single buggy, came so close 
to me that her front wheel, slipping over 
a boulder in the creek bottom, locked un- 
der my horse’s back leg, gashing it nastily. 

It was dark when I reached South Fork 
where [ hoped the foreman’s family would 
put me up for the night. I found him 
quartering a fine five-point buck deer, and 
mv hopes dropped to zero when he told me 
that none of his family had come up for 
the logging season from their valley home, 
except his little ten-year-old daughter. 


When he saw the lame, tired horse, how- 
ever. and his daughter offered to share her 
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“FIRST SIGHT OF LAKE TAHOE FROM THE RUBICON SUMMIT.” 


bed with me, he insisted that I remain, 
offering me all the scanty comforts the 
camp afforded, with numberless apologies. 
The place boasting no barn, I turned the 
horse loose in the somewhat dilapidated 
corral, with a plentiful supply of green 
timothy. My host led the way to the mess 
house where I was presented to the “boys.” 
Kight rough, simple men they were, far 
more abashed and ill at ease by the unex- 
pected advent of a woman among them, I 
truly believe, than I was. Never during 
my trip did I receive anything but the 
most respectful and courteous treatment 
from the many men I encountered in this 
primitive realm. | 
Great chefs might have envied those 
venison steaks, inimitable biscuit and 
strong, amber-clear coffee. After dinner, 
I went to the corral with a feed of barley, 
leaving the men in bashful silence over 
their pipes. The horse was gone! A 
glance at the broken boards opposite con- 
firmed my worst fears. Just enough light 
remained to trace galloping tracks leading 
to the road and headed for Lake Tahoe! A 
pretty quandary! A lone woman stranded 
in a bachelor logging camp, miles from 
her destination, burdened with a forty- 
pound Mexican saddle, and blankets, pack, 


irony !) 
twenty feet of useless rope to attach to a 
half-broken mustang, running over an un- 


revolver, camera, and (worst 


fenced expanse of impenetrable brush 
and rocks! 

In the morning, two of the lumbermen 
and myself followed the night-old tracks 
several miles over a steep mountain side to 
Gerle Creek, where we again picked it up 
on the opposite shore, after wading around 
for some minutes in the icy waist-high 
watem By noon we lost it for good in a 
sandy coulee, obliterated by cattle, and my 
companions hazarded that we must be on 
the Miller Range, one of the largest and 
best improved cattle ranges in the county. 


One of the men suggested that he might 


rent me a saddle horse on which to con- 


tinue in search of my recreant black, so 
we scrambled up through the chaparral, 
and were lucky enough, after two hours’ 
hard tramping, to come upon a_ plainly 
blazed trail, which led us to the homestead. 
We were received and dined as welcome 
guests, Mr. Miller himself volunteering to 
bring in my wandering horse. Hearing 
her description and brand, he immediately 
recognized her as a colt that had formerly 
run on the range adjoining his property, 
before she was sold to her present owner, 
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and he was sure that she had, remembering 
her work-free colthood, made up her mind 
to take a little vacation on her own ac- 
count back in the old haunts. Nor was 
he wrong. Sunset brought him home on 
a tired and hot horse, but victoriously lead- 
ing my reluctant black. 

I remained the guest of the Miller fam- 
ily that night, the jolly old gentleman 
waving away my heartfelt thanks and offer 
of remuneration with generous and simple 
grace. One of his cowboys drove the lum- 
bermen back to the mill, returning with 
my saddle and equipment. 

The next noon [ ate lunch with an old 
dairyman and his two sons at Wentworth 
Springs, a fine old homestead, where the 
eleven different kinds of natural mineral 
springs make it a favorite watering place 
for deer; therefore, the Mecca of moun- 
tain campers. 

Leaving the shady valley, one climbs 
up over the roughest imaginable road onto 
a range of rock-bound mountains, where 
a panorama of such glittering, white still- 
ness unrolls that one feels oneself the tin- 
iest atom of creation. Nothing but white 
granite, mountains, peaks, valleys of it, 
meets your gaze, with here and there a 
dwarfed pine, as if even the very trees felt 


the stgny oppressiveness of that cruel 
white sovereignty. The road, more often 
mere steps in the boulders, is, in places, al- 
most indistinguishable but for the fore- 
thought of former travelers in marking 
the way with stones. On the very summit 
of the range, set like sapphires in this un- 
changing stony vastness, are a string of 
small lakes. 

A paradise is the green of Rubicon Val- 
ley. with its cool waters and stately tim- 
ber, after the glazed and dazzling scenery 
on Rockbound. It was a temptation to 
linger and enjoy ,a day’s fishing in the 
quiet pools or the hurrying rapids of the 
Rubicon river. ‘The road thus far is im- 
passable for motor cars, and none have 
been foolhardy enough to ever attempt it. 
The climb up to the summit range, which 
divides Rubicon from the Lake, winds tor- 
tuously up the mountain side, doubling on 
itself three times, so that when a thin- 
ning of the foliage along the road occurs, 
vou can look down nearly five hundred 
feet, and see, below you, the road over 


which you have come a short time before. 


In a narrow, rocky pass, known as the 
“Sluice Box,” just wide enough for the 
passage of one team, I came upon what I 


supposed to be a dead rattler stretched. 


“A HOT AND TIRED HORSE.” 
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A WOMAN’S TRAIL. 


across the road. My horse, unlike most, 


would not shy at a snake, and she deliber- 


ately put her nose toward this one inquisi- 
tively. Just then, a foot further along, on 
a little projection overhanging the road, 
about on a level with my shoulder, I heard 


the dreaded hum of another, and the until 


now lifeless reptile by my horse’s feet 
slowly began to coil itself. To go ahead 
would be taking the chance of both of 
them striking, one at me, the other at the 
horse, so I ignobly retreated to a safe dis- 
tance and proceeded to try to shoot them. 
The horse resented the shooting, but I suc- 
ceeded in killing the one in the road after 
several shots. The other, not wishing to 
try conclusions with even so poor a marks- 
man as I, slid into a crevice. 

I had almost reached McKinney’s, at 
which point on Lake Tahoe the Rubicon 
road comes out, when, by an inviting little 
camp of fir boughs and canvas, we met our 
first motor car. The horse had never seen 

one, and her first encounter was not one 
to endear her to them. The driver oblig- 
ingly stopped his motor and even offered 
to lead my horse past, but I was deter- 
mined that I would make her pass it, un- 
aided, for I knew this would not be the 
last that we would meet. All the camp- 
ers and their dogs came out to watch and 
otherwise further operations, and I spent 
nearly an hour before I could get the horse 
into focus, so that one of the campers 
could take our picture. An invitation to 
lunch followed, and was gratefully ac- 
cepted as both ‘the horse and I were hot 
and tired. 

Near sunset I caught my first glimpse 
of Lake Tahoe, that beautiful, changing 
expanse of aqua-marine, at its best, with 
the pink and saffron sunset lights playing 
on it and its surrounding sentinel moun- 
tains. By dark I had stabled my tired lit- 
tle cayuse, giving her an extra forkful of 
hay. 
clothes and high boots to become once more 
a young woman in long skirts and renew- 
ing at the same time my acquaintance with 
civilization. 

The following mornings I spent accus- 
toming my horse to the motor boats, whis- 
tles, launches and ‘motor cars about the 
hotel. I am rather afraid that my equine 
exploits did not endear me to the number- 
less old ladies, who are always on the look- 


Discarding my faded, khaki riding 
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out for the unusual, but they rather en- 
joyed saying “I told you so,” when my 
horse unexpectedly reared over backwards 
with me in front of the hotel, and I re- 
ceived a kick in the hip, which put me on 
the “disabled” list for several days! 

Just to prove myself “still in the ring,” 
I started to Tallac, eighteen miles up the 
lakeshore. There has never been a wagon 
road, and the range rider and myself were 
the onlv ones to ride over the trail that 
year. ‘The lake was very high this year, 
and at. the head of Emerald Bay I got into 
mirey places among the willow trees, 
where my horse sank to her girt. The as- 
cent out of the little rockbound bay is one © 
of the most dangerous bits of riding. There 
are places where a misguided movement 
would send horse and rider rolling down 
the hillside into the green, watery depths 
below. It was useless to try and lead the 
horse, for some of the trail was merely 
jumps from one boulder to another, and 
I had every confidence in her surefooted- 
ness. We finally arrived at the _ top, 
breathless and shaking, to look down on 
pretty Cascade Lake. Some idea of the 
roughness of the country over which I had 
come, along the lakeshore, may be gained 
when I say that I rode from nine in the 
morning until nearly eight without lunch 
to cover the eighteen miles. 

After a few day’s stay at the lower end 
of the lake, I decided to return by the 
Placerville Road, via Myers and Straw- 
berry Station, turning off at an abandoned 
lime kiln, once known as Georgetown 
Junction, onto an old logging road, which 
comés out some thirty miles further, on 
the Rubicon Road above Pilot Creek. This 
old road proved good traveling, and I en- 
joved the fording of the Silver Creeks, 
three parallel streams, tributaries to the 
American’ River. Two of them were so 
deep, even at the ford, that I was obliged 
to swim my horse. I camped for lunch, as 
there was no ranch on my route. In a 
shady little glen where green feed for the 
horse was plenty, I spitted my steak on 
green willow twigs over the coals, and 
made coffee, as I had seén tramps do many 
times, in a tin can. 
- About dusk I lost the road, but, think- 
ing my horse’s instinct to find the nearest 
barn better than my eyes in the waning 
light, I gave her free rein, and was much 
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relieved when I found myself on a well- 
worn path that shortly brought us out by 
a corral and barn, where some children 
and a dog were as much surprised to see 
me as I was to come so unexpectedly upon 
them. My horse had carried me off the 
main road, and as it was now quite dark, 
I was glad to accept their invitation to 
spend the night there. It was here that I 
have opened my story, but the questien put 
to me by the kindly housewife I cannot 
yet answer even to myself. In the morn- 
ings, when you ride out into the path of 
the rising sun amid the freshness of the 
dewy pines, you feel that there is nothing 
fearsome in all this bright creation; that 
you would dare go anywhere, any distance, 
but when the dusk begins to creep up over 
the mighty ridges in blue-black shadows, 
and the weird, far-away call of a coyote or 
mountain lion comes echoing across the 
canyons; when you are tired with the long 
day’s ride, and your horse is dragging 


weary feet unmindful of spur or quirt—it 


is then you wish for a homely _ fireside 
amid friends. 


I reached Pilot Creek by noon the next — 


day. When [ told the kindly Swiss family 
that I intended visiting an old _ school 
friend, now married and living somewhere 
between there and Georgetown, they 
started me on a trail that would constder- 


ably shorten the distance to her home. Now 
a mountain trail is to the uninitiated as 
the pot of gold at the foot of the rainbow 
to the child; it starts plainly, in pleasant 
places, but about the time the next meal- 
time arrives and your horse shows signs 
of tiring, you are stranded on some impas- 
sable mountain side, apparently miles 
from where you ought to be. There and 
then you resolvé never again will you de- 
sert the road for the shorter promise of 
the trail. 
Such was my case. After some miles, 
I found myself lost in a tangle of dead 
tree forest, the ground covered with tar- 
weed, which conceals all evidence of travel 
like the shifting sands of the desert. After 
two hours’ fruitless hunt for the lost trail, 
I attempted to ride across country toward 
the road. The first obstacle was a creek 
with precipitate, rocky banks, down which 
my tired and obstinate steed refused to go. 
Dismounting, I drove her down by stones 
and quirt, catching and remounting her 
in midstream, rode up the opnosite bank. 
Obstacle number two was the ditch which 
flows from Loon Lake in the Rockbound 
region to furnish irrigation for the upper 
Sacramento Valley. Four feet wide, deep 
and swift, with no suggestion of a foot- 
hold on the opposite bank. I followed the 
path of the ditch inspector, on the lower 


“THERE IS NOTHING FEARSOME 


IN ALL THIS BRIGHT CREATION.” 


“HE SCRAMBLED UP THROUGH 
THE CHAPPARAL.”’ 
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“AN EXTRA FORKFUL OF HAY.” 


side, planning to cross as soon as the coun- 
try opposite leveled down, but it continued 
to cling to the mountain side, with a pre- 
cipitate drop below me. Obstacle three, 
an overflow sluice gate with ten feet of 
fluming set at right angles to the ditch 
proper, across which the ditchman had 
placed a couple of four-inch planks, just 
sufficient to bear his own weight, but not 
a horse’s. However, feeling in a desper- 
ate frame of mind, I piled them on one 
another for united strength, crossed and 
led the horse over safely. ‘These sluice- 
ways occurred aggravatingly often, and 
the planks on the third I crossed gave way 
when the horse was about half way over. 
She jumped just in time, landing nearly 
on top of me. 

I estimated that about five miles had 
been covered, and with the broken crossing 
behind me, it was impossible to go back; 
besides, I knew the ditch crossed the road 
to my friend’s homestead. At the head of 
a canyon I encountered the insurmount- 
able! A spring landslide had carried away 
the ditch, and a forty foot stretch of tres- 
tled flume had been built in its place; 
this, of course, would not bear the weight 
of my horse, although I believe that horse 
could have walked a board fence! I could 
not ride around the flume, owing to the 
landslide, and it was a long way back to 
where a descent of the hill would have 
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been safe; so nothing was left but look for 
a possible crossing, and take a chance of 
a broken leg scrambling up the opposite 
overhanging bank. A short distance back 
I located a place I thought would be pos- 
sible, but the horse refused to go down into 
the ditch, and no manner of persuasion 
could make her, so down I got into the 
cold, icy water and attempted to lead her 
in, but she only hauled me about, cutting 
her mouth cruelly. Ignominiously, I 
clambered out, wringing the water from 
my skirts. Sleeping in wet clothes, 
wrapped in saddle blankets on the foot- 
path, was not a pleasant prospect, but L 
knew if I tried to go back to the road and 
the longer way, the horse would give out. 
To return to Pilot Creek meant a half 
day’s ride wasted: The nightmare of that 
broken plank across the sluice gate rose 
before me, and I had no desire to have to 
shoot a horse with a broken leg. The 
depths of darkest despair seemed reached 
when I heard below me some one driving 
cattle and yelling at a dog. I halloed 
wildly. A voice from the impenetrable 
roof of tree tops in the canyon below me 
answered, asking my identity. It was so 
good to hear a human voice once more 
that all I could answer was “It’s me.” My 
unseen questioner laughed and _ directed 
me to ride a zigzag course down the land- 
slide. The loose earth slid us downward 
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at each step in a stream of sand and tiny 
rocks, but what a difference when one 
knows that companionship and safety lie 
at the bottom of such a precipice! A 
bunch of solemn, wonder-eyed little steers 
came out of the band to gaze inquiringly 
at my somewhat unusual approach, and 
the young man (one of the cow-boys from 
my friend’s ranch) laughed again as my 
horse arrived at the bottom tail first! 

I learned on recounting my wanderings 
of the afternoon that the patch of tarweed, 
where I had abandoned the trail was 
scarcely more than a stone’s throw from 
the home corral; we were then not more 
than a mile from the house. It was indeed 
good to once again be among friends. 

I reluctantly took the road for home, 
after a week’s visit, arriving without fur- 
ther adventure, having covered in my 


‘month’s absence nearly three 


hundred 
miles. 

Now I fully understand that an outing 
of this sort would not appeal to one woman 
in twenty, but if that twentieth ever con- 
template such a trip as I have herein de- 
scribed, let me assure her that she will 
meet only with the pleasantest hospitality 
from the people she encounters, and re- 
ceive the deepest courtesy and protection 


from the simple mountain men she meets. 


Some sensitive people may shudder with 
delicate horror in reading this account of 
a summer vacation, but let me assure you 
the woman who rides the mountain trail 
alone is in no danger at any time if she 
understands her horse and its care, speaks 
the- language of courtesy, and meets the 
people of the -_ on a plane of appre- 
ciation. 


TO A BROKEN BRIER 


BY HERBERT MANNING BRACE 


So this, the end, has come; and ne’er again 

Shall I draw solace from thine amber stem. 

It was a grievous thing. Thy kiss was warm 

But now; thy great heart glowed. The blust’ring storm 
Seemed but the shout of wild good-fellowship, 

When thou and I, old pipe, prest lip to lip; 

Yet now thou art a thing of half-charred wood; 

And I—I mourn thee, friend, as true friends should, 
When old and tried companions cease to sing ~ 


The Song of Life. 


The tears of parting sometime. 


Ah, well, the years must bring 


Thou and I 


Must oougaieed bear the pain, nor question why. 
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DREAMS, BELIEFS, AND. FACTS 


BY FRANK P. MEDINA 


The editor feels like citing a few examples that have come to him of dream per- 
formances chronicled in history. The article by Mr. Medina, adaptmg the theory of 
Herbert Spencer, is in line with others that have preceded tt on “Christian Science,” 
by Mr. M. Grier Kidder, Mr. George Amos Miller and others. 

Mr. Medina evolves a new theory in the evolution of religious belief in general, 
and Christean Sctence in particular, that will surprise many of our readers. A polo- 
gizing for the citations, the editor wishes to call to the readers’ attention the fact 
that dreams are relations of occurrences to which the relator is the only witness, 
and in the quoted instances of the dreams of great men, it 1s also necessary to cau- 
tion the reader to possess himself of an extraordinary amount of credulity im order 
to avoid difficulty in classifying the dreamer. It sometimes puzzles one whether to 
say that the relator of dream experiences is a prevaricator or a professor of dreams, 
emeritus. 

Condorcet, unable to finish an operation in differential calculus, conquers the 
difficulty in a dream. Condillac, while writing his Cours d’etude, frequently devel- 
oped and finished a subject in his dreams which he had broken off before retiring 
to rest. Coleridge says that he wrote his fragment, “Kubla Khan,” in his ‘sleep. 
The impression was that he had composed from two hundred to three hundred lunes 
in the dream. Tartini ts said to have composed the “Devil’s Sonata” in a dream— 
the devil having challenged him to a contest in composition. Unfortunately his 
Satanic Majesty did not have the friendship of an editor or publisher, or we should 
have been favored with something far superior to the work of the soporific Tartum. 
In the Homerte age, 1t was believed that “dreams came from Zeus.” Bacon, as earth 
earthy a man as history has given us, was a beitever in the potency of dreams. 

Dreams and events are often coincident, and that 1s not to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the vast amount of fancies that crowd our sleeping moments and the 


fleetness of these thoughts. Mr. Medina has made of the dream a real, tangible | 


thing, something that enters into our every day life, a story that may be understood, 
a bunch of assvmilable facts. He has grasped the genealogy of the dream, begin- 
ning at tts golden age, when it swayed the destinies of countless small worlds, when 
from an ever pregnant womb it gave the world tts religions, and he has brought 1t to 
the present time when the dream sways cults and governs isms. 
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the Universe as*the above stated doctrine 


apna E CHRISTIAN Science implies, is one which has been changing 
@ means anything, it toward a conception more in harmony with 
means that by taking the results of human experience. The dis- 
an attitude of faith covery that the universe itself, and every 
toward God we will be aggregate of every description in it, be ita 
cured of our sins and_ star or an animal organism, became what 
bodily diseases. Dur- it is through a process of evolution, threw- 
: ing the past half cen- so strong a light on the dark plaees of 

tury, such’a conception of the Creator of “knowledge that the doctrine of irregular 
intervention of the supernatural was seen 
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to be as untenable there as it had already 
been seen to be in those places which 
thorough investigation had illumined. 
From the standpoint of evolution, in 
the opinion of the writer, Christian Sci- 
ence is a movement backward. It is a 
movement that takes us back to primitive 
man, back to a state in which all phe- 
nomena were supposed to be caused by 
spirits, to a state in which disease and 
death were produced by supernatural be- 
ings, and in which cures were wrought by 
the same agencies. It is a cult that tends 
to.retard the natural evolution of re- 
ligious ideas, which has been and is far 
away from this primitive theory of things, 
pointing to a conception of the first cause 
as something immeasurably more wonder- 
ful than any conception hinted at in that 
theory or in any of the cults derived from 
it. It is a cult that tends to retard the 
natural evolution of secular ideas, as: it 
mixes the natural with the supernatural, 
a state characterizing the primitive theory 
of things. For in the primitive theory of 
things there is no separation between those 
beliefs that deal with things of another 
world and those that concern things of 


this world. ‘They were confused just as 


the Christian Scientists are-tending to con- 
fuse them to-day. In considering the sub- 
ject of Christian Science, it will be in- 
structive to giance at the ideas that were 
held by primitive peoples about the world 
they lived in. In the first place, the fact 
that primitive man did not distinguish the 
natural from the unnatural led him into 
interpretations of natural phenomena, so 
long as he interpreted them at all, which 
involved the.irregular interference of what 
we call supernatural beings. How he 
came to conceive the existence of super- 
natural beings will appear later; that he 
did have ideas of them is admitted even 
by those opposed to evolutionary expla- 
nations of things, and it is supported by 
evidence furnished by tribes nearest allied 
to the primitive. Belief in the interfer- 
ence of supernatural agents and_ their 
power to affect physical processes, and 
human affairs at will, left primitive man 
without a notion of the possible or the im- 
possible. His feeble powers of inference, 
and the absence of the idea of natural or- 
der, induced him to explain everything in 
terms of spirit agency. Knowing abso- 
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lutely nothing of cause, he felt no surprise 
at diseases being created by malevolent 
spirits, or cured by benevolent ones. In- 
tercession with these spirits for the cure 
of disease was just as natural to him as 
modern medical treatment is to us; and 


no doubt his cures were as numerous as 


those effected by Christian Science. And 
this mode of treating disease has come 
down to us in manifold variations, Christ- 
ian Science being the latest form. Let 
it be noted that Christian Science is not 
unique in this respect; all religious cults 
have preserved the idea more or less 
strongly. But this is the indictment 
against the newest cult: that while other 
religious systems have been progressively 
advancing toward a state in which relig- 
ious ideas are consistent with © secular 
knowledge, Christian Science seeks to 
throw us backward into the night of ig- 
norance. From this standpoint, there is 
no difference whatever between the inter- 
vention of these primitive spirits in the 
cure of disease, and the intervention of 
God, or Christ, or the Holy Ghost. They 
both involve the idea of irregular inter- 
ference of supernatural beings at the sup- 
plication of human beings; and as this 
idea was gradually being abandoned in the 
course of increasing intelligence, its re- 
crudescence is a movement backward. In 
order to make it appear more consistent 
with the facts observed, they announce the 
non-existence of the existent, and explain 
this by assuming a mortal-mind, and a 
Divine mind in a way that makes their 
use of the word science utterly absurd. 
Christian Science is a body of beliefs. 
The word belief means two things; one 
of them is a state of mind, a state of as- 
sent; the other, the thing believed. As.a 
state of mind, belief is susceptible of de- 
grees, aS suspicion, its weakest state; and 
faith or conviction, its stronsest. While 
it is common to speak of beliet as a state. 
produced by testimony, and not by direct 
experience, there is no _ philosophical 
ground for making this distinction; be- 
cause the same state of mind is indicated, 
no matter how produced. : 
Turning to the other meaning of the 
word, it denotes the thing believed. In 
this sense, it is synonymous with concep- 
tion, provided the conception is the sub- 
ject of assent. This is the common mean- 
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ing of the word belief, when used in the 
sense of religious beliefs or scientific be- 
liefs. It represents certain conceptions as- 
sented to, but it must be remembered that 
the state of mind called by the name belief 
is the same whatever its subject matter or 
however it may have been created, for 
which reason it is just as proper to speak 
of scientific belief as of religious belief. 
Returning to the second meaning of the 
word, which signifies, not the state of 
mind, but the object of that state, we find 
beliefs divisible into two most general 
classes—natural and supernatural. Natu- 


ral beliefs are those which relate to things. 


and relations in nature, including the phe- 
nomena of life and mind, society, terres- 
trial and celestial physics. Supernatural 
beliefs relate exclusively to spirits, gods, 
ghosts, demons, their abodes and _ their 
habits. Both these kinds of beliefs exist, 
and their effects on the structural and 
functional growth of society have been 
each after its own kind. They were 
merged in an apparently indissoluble mix- 
ture in the earliest times, and only began 
to separate when the idea of natural uni- 
formity began to take hold of men’s 
minds. This idea we have seen was not 
included in the primitive theory of things. 
Indeed it can scarcely be said to have 
arisen before the time of Aristotle. It 
made slow progress at first, but in modern 
times it has grown rapidly, with tremen- 
dous results for man’s good. That natu- 
ral uniformities exist is a postulate under- 


lying every bit of positive knowledge we 


have, and science progresses by the dis- 
covery and formulation of these unifor- 
mities. 

All beliefs are based on _ experience. 
Even in the ordinary acceptation of the 
word’s meaning, as something assented to 
on testimony, experience is still the basis 
of belief; in that case, though it is some 
one else’s experience. And stronger still, 
the ground for accepting the belief testi- 
fied to is always its correspondence or 
congruity with the other beliefs of him to 
whom it is presented. 

The experiences upon which natural he- 
liefs are founded are not difficult to trace. 
They comprise the whole of our normal 
waking observations and experiments. 
This statement is strictly true for wak- 
ing states that are normal; for abnormal 
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experiences such as shown in delirium 
and ecstacy do not furnish grounds for 
natural beliefs. They are experiences of 
a very different kind, and are more closely 
allied to dreams than to waking experi- 
ences. 

Supernatural beliefs, no less than the 
natural, are founded on experiences, it 
being remembered that we are using the 
word belief in the sense of the thing be- 
lieved. But it is not so easy to point out 
the experiences which produce supernatu- 
ral beliefs. It is assumed all along that 


we have only one order of experiences, 


when in truth we have two. Along with 
the class of experiences upon which natu- 
ral beliefs are founded, and which, by way 
of distinction may be called waking ex- © 
periences, there is a second order. ‘The 
experiences of the second order are those 
which come to us at night when we sleep, 
experiences which we call dreams. It is 
this second order of experiences, these 


dream experiences, not so much of our- 


selves as of our primitive forefathers, that 
have produced all supernatural beliefs. At 
least, that is what the dream-experience 
theory states, and it is the only rational 


theory of the origin of such beliefs that 


has ever been presented to us. It seems 
to fit all the facts, and explains so much 
that is obscure about the supernatural 
that one may safely predict its growing © 
acceptance. | 

The dream experience theory, briefly 
stated, is as follows: All beliefs about the 
supernatural have arisen out of the dream 
experiences of primitive man, and his sim- 
ple inferences therefrom. 

That primitive man dreamed there can 
be no doubt. Even animals do that. All 


of us have seen sleeping dogs go through 


the incipient movements of a chase, ac- 
companied by faint yelpings, and the un- 
mistakable muscular contractions which 
would carry them in pursuit of their 
quarry if exaggerated by the greater vital- 
ity of wakefulness. Primitive man 
dreamed, and he dreamed vividly, because 
he was subject to long-continued periods 
of both fasting and repletion. But the 
significant thing about his dreams is this, 
that he did not know the difference be- 
tween his waking experiences and his 
dream experiences. How could he? We 
do, of course; we can come pretty near 
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telling when we are dreaming, or when we 
are actually seeing or hearing the things 
that may happen to be in our conscious- 
ness. ‘That is because we have learned 
something about the existence of an inner 
consciousness—a something we call mind; 
and have been taught that consciousness 
may go on working while we sleep, and al- 
together in the absence of any objective 
correlates to the ideas in us. 

The idea of mind is a condition prece- 
dent to the conception of dreams in terms 
of consciousness, and primitive man had 
no-idea of mind. Not being able to con- 
ceive dreams in terms of consciousness, he 
conceived them in physical terms. In 
other words, his dreams were real experi- 
ences to him. He believed that he actu- 
ally did the things dreamed about, and 
that his dream-experiences were real ex- 
periences. Whatever doubt may be felt on 
this point will be considerably lessened 
when it is considered that, although we 
adults readily distinguish our . dream 
experiences from our waking, yet there 
was a time in the lives of every one of us 
when we did not do so. Very young child- 
ren believe their dream occurrences to be 
actual occurrences. It is no doubt with- 
in the observation of every one how eag- 
erly very young people recite their 
dreams, with every mark of belief in their 
actuality. And the difficulty which we 
had in getting the idea of a mental self into 
the baby’s mind, and in inducing him to 
revise his ideas about the reality of his 
dreams many of us remember. Primitive 
man, however, was not so well circum- 
stanced; for there was nobody to explain 
to him that.dreams are merely workings 
of the mind in sleep, and so he kept his 
physical explanations. 

Thus it was with primitive man. The 
combats that happened in his dreams 
were quite real to him. To his uncritical 
mind the inconsistencies of such a belief 
were of small moment, since unaccount- 
able happenings, appearances and disap- 
pearances occurred everywhere in the 


world about him. To him it was no more 
wonderful that the bear he killed had dis- 
appeared on his awakening than that the 
pool formed by last night’s rain had simi- 
larly disappeared before noon, or that the 
stars which showed themselves in the heav- 
ens during the night were not visible in 
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the daytime. This one thing he knew of 
his own knowledge: that he had had a 
combat; that he had done the things 
dreamed about. He knew that he had de- 
parted from his sleeping place and taken 
certain excursions, had certain adventures, 
met certain men and animals, and did 
various things. No one could shake him 
in this belief, because he knew what he 
nee himself better than any one could tell 

m. 

But now came his companions and an- 
nounced that he had not departed at all. 
There was no alternative but to believe 
them also. Consequently, his primitive 
mind, unable to conceive the matter in 
terms of consciousness, drew the inevi- 
table conclusion that there were two of 
him, one of which departed and had the 
adventures dreamed about, while the other 
remained in his sleeping place. All his 
experience pointed to a duality in the 
things about him. The cloud in the sky 
a few moments ago has gradually van- 
ished. Knowing nothing about vapor and 
its dissolution, he simply regards the cloud 
not as having been dissipated, but as sim- 
ply entering into an invisible form. It 
had two states, one visible, the other not. 
Similarly interpreted, the appearances 
and disappearances of sun, moon and stars 
were simply the entry into one or the 
other of two States, a notion of duality 
which was fostered by shadows and re- 
flections. And that he was double like 
everything else was so natural a belief 
that he never thought of questioning its 
validity. 

When the long sleep which we call 
death came, the second self instead of re- 
turning soon, remained away for an in- 
definite period, so long that hope of its 
ever returning was perhaps abandoned. 

This is the belief, drawn from his dream 
experiences, that primitive man _ trans- 
mitted to us as the root of all belief in 
the supernatural. With growing intelli- 
gence, the second self became less and less 
material. Critical analysis stripped it of 
all its physical attributes, and it became 
a spirit, demon, god or ghost according to | 
the status of the individual in life. Chiefs 
and kings became gods, who ruled over 
both this world and the other, interfer- 
ing in human affairs and directing the 
course of all phenomena. 
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Such was the universal process of 
thought in the old-world and in the new. 
It was the same in China, Persia, India, 
throughout Europe, in Egypt and Judea. 
Everywhere spiritual beings were the 
cause of unexplained phenomena, and 
everywhere their propitiation formed a 
large part of conduct. Sickness was at- 
tributed to them as its cause, and they 
had everything to do with the cure of dis- 
ease, and the experiences from which these 
beliefs were derived were dream experi- 
ences. | 
Amongst civilized peoples, there ap- 
peared about the middle of the last cen- 
tury a strong tendency to abandon these 
ideas of spirit agency, and this tendency 
has been growing. ‘The conception of a 
world of cause wholly inscrutable in its 
nature became a belief that moved the 
churches to modify their creeds in a way 
that looked like an eventual abandonment 
of their beliefs about the nature of that 
world, and its spirit agencies. ‘The grow- 
ing sciences of life and mind have added 
to this tendency. But now comes Chris- 
tian Science, and proposes that the world 
shall return to the dream beliefs of early 
humanity. It proposes to drive out sin 
and disease by the intervention of spirit 
agency. In the way of being abandoned 


_ by the growing intelligence of man, belief 


in the irregular interference of spirit 
agencies in human affairs of all orders 
is to be once more adopted; and such a 
step is'a reversion, the consequences of 
which in retarding human progress are 


likely to be very important, since the cult. 


is growing rapidly. 

The cause of its growth is the great 
number of cures it is said to be effecting. 
Its success in curing disease is believed by 
many to be greater than that of drugs. 


But the fact is, that neither Christian 


Science nor drugs ever effected a single 
cure. Physicians know this well. Every 
animal organism is endowed with a form 
of force called vital, and it is in every 
case this vital force which cures disease. 
Frequently it cures without medicine of 
any kind; but it may and must be stimu- 
lated and directed to ‘cure certain dis- 
eases. The stimulation may be produced 
by drugs; but it may also be produced and 
possibly directed mentally. To this inner 
stimulation of vital foree Christian Sci- 


ence, Mental Science, and Home of Truth 
Science, owe their success, just as by its 
outer stimulation and direction by drugs, 
medicine succeeds. Where there is insuffi- 
cient vital force, no drugs and no states 
of mind can cure. 

Physicians know all this. They have 
used the mind cure successfully for many 


years, without referring their cures to 


supernatural intervention, or other dream- 
derived doctrine. ‘The cures effected by 
Christian Science are sure enough cures; 
the explanation of how they are accom- 
plished is all that is wrong about them. 
Christian Science also proposes to use 


its power of invoking the supernatural to 


dissipate sin. Sin is only a figment of the 
mortal mind anyway. In the _ Divine 
Mind, sin does not exist, because God is 
perfect and creates no evil, and sin is evil, 
etc. Using the word sin in the sense of 
immorality, and it has no other sense out- 
side the realm of dreams, it is to be said 
that it is a creation of man, not of the 
Creator. It consists in doing and think- 
ing things out of their proper time and 
place, or of not doing and thinking things 
in their proper time and place. But it cer- 
tainly exists, in or out of mortal mind or 
Divine mind; and there is no doubt that 
the world would be better off without it. 
Still it does not. appear that invoking the 
supernatura] is the proper remedy, any 
more in this matter of ethics than in the 
matter of disease. 

Feelings are the cause of conduct. Rea- 
son alone never moves us to do anything. 
Feelings comprise not only the appetites 
and desires, but also the sentiments, such 
as justice and beneficence. Now, feelings 


grow by exercise, just as muscles do. The 


sentiment of beneficence grows strong 
when it is exercised within reasonable lim- 
its. Morality consists in controlling the 
lower feelings by the higher. The result- 
ing conduct is moral conduct. But the 
control is only exercised when the higher 
feelings are the stronger. Therefore the 
world is to be saved morally by exercising 
the higher feelings, so as to strengthen 
them, so as to control the lower ones, so as 
to do and think things at the proper times 
and places only. But calling for the in- 
tervention of the supernatural is not the 
exercise of the higher feelings. They are 
exercised only by doing the things they 
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prompt, or by refraining ‘from doing the 
things they interdict. And they are not 
exercised by denying the existence of sin. 

For the reasons above outlined, it ap- 
pears that Christian Science, instead of be- 
ing a forward movement for the better- 
ment of the race, is a backward movement 


dom tg dream-derived beliefs, 
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Christian 
Science is bent on thrusting it back into 
its dungeons again, and on re-forging the 
broken shackles. While the great white 
sun of science is shining in the outer 
expanse, the new cult leads the world back 
into the deserted caves of ignorance, and 


holding up its glimmering lantern, cries, 
the light !” 


and detrimental. While the world ap- 
peared to be ready to throw off its thrall- 


ALONE 


(A COWBOY’S SOLILOQUY) 


BY E. A. BRININSTOOL. 


The trails are silent since you went away, 
It’s lonely here, an’ ev’rything looks strange ; 

The once-blue skies have turned to ashen-gray, 

An’ seem to blot the sunshine from the range. 
I miss the silvery jingle of your spur 

I heard when you was ridin’ by my side; 
An’ when I think of you, a sudden blurr 

Gits in my eyes an’ blinds me as [I ride. 


The manzanita berries ain’t more red 

Than was the roses bloomin’ in your cheek; 
When I would watch you lopin’ off ahead, 

The thoughts ’d think—but didn’t dare to = 
An’ when I stop to cinch my saddle tight, 

I listen fer your voice to call to me; 
An’ when I’m ridin’ ’round the herd at night, 

Your sweet face in the jeweled stars I see. 


It wa’n’t like this before you crossed my trail. 
I rode the silent range, an’ didn’t mind 
The solitude of canyon, knoll or swale, 
Or deep arroyo that I left behind. 
I didn’t see the glory of the hills 
You pictured out to me when first you came; 
But now—why, now my heart pulsates an’ thrills, 
When mountain breezes whisper low your name. 


The horse-play of the boys is harsh; it jars 
An’ grates upon me when I’m in their sight; 
I look to see you at the corral bars, 
But no one’s there when [ ride up at night. 
I cross the mesa, where the sweet perfume 
Of wildflowers that you loved so fills the air; 
But all their brightness can’t drive off the gloom— 
An’ it is just because you are not there! 


The night-bird’s call comes to me through the dark; 
The flickerin’ campfire throws a fitful glare, 

a An’ off across the plain the coyote’s bark 

_— Comes to me on the silent midnight air. 

= I hear the bedded cattle by the stream 

| | Stir, when the grim night-riders pass their view; 

; An’ then I drowse, an’ doze away an’ dream, 
An’ dreamin’, ride the trails ag’in with you. 
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HENRY MEADE BLAND 


A BIOGRAPHICAL APPRECIATION 


BY MYRTLE E. AKIN 


ROM 1898 to 1908 is a 
newly rounded decade 
in the life of Henry 
Meade Bland. It is the 
length of his service 
to date as instructor 
in literature in the 
State Normal School, 
San Jose, Cal. What that service means 
to the State is being shown in hundreds 
of schools and homes where preside the 


graduates of San Jose Normal School. 


But we need not look so far nor so widely 
to gather what Mr. Bland’s instruction 
has meant to those graduates as individ- 
uals. We may read between the follow- 
ing lines how priceless must be the influ- 
ences of daily associations with the au- 
thor: 


To My Students. 


Though you go and come like the tide 
That runs on the rocky shore, 

Though you loiter but for a moment 
And vanish forevermore ; 

Yet the rocks of the grim old sea-coast 
You mould, and you soften and whirl 

Till, clear and white on the wave-line, 
Lie the’ drifts of memory pearl. 

And the broken cliffs of endeavor 
You heal with the mild sea-cove, 

_ And the gray, bleak crags of the headland 
You dash with the snow-surf of love, 

And thus in and out forever 
You sweep and eddy in glee 

Till the rough old granite boulder 
Is deep in the calm of the sea. 


Not for a moment would we doubt that 
the tide of student life has indeed moulded 
him who has so declared. But we must 
add that, in the process bits of Dr. Bland’s 
own personality have entered into the 
substance of those shaped and _ shaping 
lives. In Memory’s casket there are few 


literary gems without their setting of 1ec- 
ollections of the genial professor. ‘)ne 
never forgets those ruddy, jovial features 
beneath that black skull- cap. Alraost 
every difficult reading recalls the slightly 
dilating nostrils, the keenness of the blue 
eyes, the finger-tips close pressed, as if 
thereby to give greater emphasis to words 
fairly vibrant with desire that the light of 
poesy be conveyed to minds not yet able 


to obtain it unaided. Nor is this remem- 


brance of the physical man all of Dr. 
Bland that literature recalls to those priv- 
ileged to have been in his classes. There 
is that indefinable something known as 
a Philosophy of Life. To analyze it would 
be impossible. Not to be influenced by its 
optimism and noble aspirations would be 
equally impossible. A glimpse of that in- 
fluence is gained by this picture Dr. Bland 
gives of his wholesome attitude toward 
lost treasures, whatever their nature: 


“For mind cannot forever hold 
The sweet, dim pictures of the past; 
And heart would burst and brain would 
burn 
Could we not turn from them at last!” 


Fortunately, we can turn to some of 
those memories of-his past, we who have 
gleaned here and there in his classes some 
few golden sheaves which he has let fall 
from the fullness of Memory’s store. 

There was the early boyhood on the 
banks of the Sacramento river. Family 
prayers were held twice a day in that 
home of which the head was a Methodist 
itinerant. By far the greatest number 
of boyhood pictures cluster about the old 
farm at the foot of the Marysville Buttes, 
Sutter County, where the father finally 
placed his family that their home life 


Henry Meade Bland is a Native Son. He was 


born in Suisun, Solano County, April 21, 1863. 
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might be less nomadic than was usual 
with families of circuit riders. Farm 
work, hunting trips, camping out, long 
circuit rides with his father—such are 
some of the various experiences responsi- 
ble for that real and idealistic outlook up- 
on Nature which colors his own poems and 
his interpretations of other literature. 
Those vivid impressions of boyhood often 
creep into verse. Take “The Flight of 
the Limited,” which is here reproduced in 
full. Only three stanzas, yet they serve 
to recall the wonder, the boyish apprecia- 
tion of activity, the surge of forming am- 
bitions, when all the world is a wonder- 
book! 


“QO, the dim pale faces whirling past 
As I stand breast-high in the waving 
grain! | 
O, the mad wild rush, and the panting 
breath, 
And the clashing bell of the streaming 
train ! | 


A burst of steam, and an iron clang, 
And the Titan drive-wheel’s filmy 
spoke— | 
A rattle of rails, and a flash of fire— 
And the vision’s gone in a cloud of 
smoke! 


How oft I stand as one entranced, 

And list to the coming whistle’s scream, 
And long for the chariot rolling by 

To bear me afar to the realms of 

dream.” 

The School of the Open Air played its 
part. So did the school of books. The 
public schools of San Luis Obispo, Red 
Bluff, Indian Springs, Jackson and vari- 
ous Sutter County schools in turn carved 
their mark. At nineteen, young Bland 
entered the University of the Pacific. He 
procured his tuition by teaching at the 
same time in the Academy. 

When he had earned the right to the 
mystic symbol, M. A., the young professor 
became principal of the High School at 
Los Gatos. It was there that he pub- 
lished the small brochure, “Entomological 
Excursions,” which is so well known to 
California teachers. After two years at 
Los Gatos he resigned in order to realize 
another ambition, a Doctor’s degree. 


expressed was 
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That degree was finally conferred in 
1890. Five diplomas from his Alma 
Mater were not enough, however, ‘for 
Henry Meade Bland. He next registered 
at Stanford University, in 1891, as a 
graduate student. Though he was prin- 
cipal of the Grant Grammar School, San 
Jose, from 1890 to 1896, Dr. Bland, by 
holiday study, took the master’s degree in 
English philology in 1895, with the. 
“pioneer class” of Stanford. . 

In this connection, we must mention 
what Dr. Bland himself never fails to ex- 
press—his debt of gratitude to the emi- 
nent Ewald Flugel for the wonderful im- 
pulse received in his lectures, and a simi- 
lar debt to Professor Melville B. Anderson 
for a deep interest in the literary efforts 
of his former student. President Strat- 
ton, formerly of the: University of the 
Pacific, is another name often pronounced 
in Dr. Bland’s classes. 
¢ High School work again called Dr. 
Bland in 1896. Then it was to the prin- 
cipalship at Santa Clara. The confidence 
speedily rewarded. 
The school became fully accredited to the 
University of California. It was not to 
remain long under the able management 
which had secured for it that honor. In 
1898, Dr. Henry Meade Bland began the 
year of study at Berkeley with which he 
felt that so responsible a position as his 
present one should begin. | 

His classes in English literature opened 

in 1899 in the San Jose State Normal 
School. Since then, ambition has bade 
him look no higher professionally than to 
do his highest in that work. 
_ But, while thus engaged, Dr. Bland 
has written much for publication. All of 
his prose writings concern the achieve- 
ments of other men of letters. In his 
poetry, however, he finds greatest delight. 
And it is there that former pupils like 
to catch fresh glimpses of the character 
they so love and revere. 

A few citations will show a little of that 
pleasurable reading between lines. How 
these two stanzas express the indomitable 
patient endeavor of this kindly man: 


“T only keep a-climbing. | 

I know the stars of God are overhead; 

And, by that far-off streaming spirit- 
wand, 
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The meteor’s gleam, I know that I am led, 
And so-I keep a-climbing. 


I only keep a-climbing. 

It may be yon blue range will be the last: 
It may be many others loom beyond ; 
And yet I know the summit will be passed, 
And so I keep a-climbing. 


And how these lines, taken from two 


poems, suggest the wk of the Past in- 


his Present: 


“Thy voice across the phantom years 
Flows like a far-off silver stream, 

I pause—my eyelids fill with tears, 
And living’ 8 but an idle dream. 


“Out of the hills of iain ago: 
I would not bring her again if I could; 
For the lily brow and the golden flood 
Of curl, and the voice, would be gone, 
were she wooed 
Out of the hills of long ago.” 


This “Thanksgiving Prayer” is char- 
acteristic of one who himself possesses in 
a wondrous degree that “wondrous spirit- 
gift’? of which he sings: 


“?Tis not alone the grateful word we give, 
Spirit divine, for sun, and flower, and 
rill, 
And furry folk, and birds that live 
On leafy-mantled hill; 


“Nay, not for these, the eye we lift, 
And chant the song of praise in solemn 
part ; 
But for thy wondrous spirit-gift, 
The kindly human heart!” 


But perhaps the readers of Overland 
Monthly, who know how inseparably con- 
nected with the early fortunes of this 
magazine is the name of Ina Donna Cool- 
brith, would find this tribute to her the 
most appealing poem in Dr. Bland’s 
charming little collection, which he has 
published under the title, “A Song of Au- 
tumn, and Other Poems.” For imagery 
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and rhythm and vivid delineation of 
character, this poem offers much to the 
student reader: 


Ina Coolbrith. 


“Nature took an evening dove’s note 
With a sigh of Shastan pine, 

Robbed a streamlet of its murmur, 
From a lark drew song divine. 


“These our good fair mother, Nature, 
Wrought with ripplings of a wave, 
Wove with glintings from a sunbeam, 

Hung with echoes from a cave. 


“Then she sought an orphan’s cry, 
With an errant height wind’s sigh, 

With these touched her fair creation. 
Then, to make reincarnation 


“Of the ancient Sapphic line, 
the far-off island-shrine 
Brought the passion of a woman, 
Gave the joy of being human.” | 
Indeed it is very evident that Dr. 
Bland has realized this prettily worded 
wish of his: 


“TI only care to troll or lilt, 
Or chant a simple strain, 
That aching heart or fainting soul 
May be itself again.” 


When the former student of San Jose 
Normal School has read and re-read until 
one dear old room, “The Sign of the Skull 
Cap,” with a thronging troop of associa- 
tions comes vividly to mind, ’tis then that 
this ‘‘Farewell” of the poet-teacher seems 
to demand another reading ere the volume 
is laid aside: 


“Tf in the flow of after years 
Your heart should chance revert to me, 

Let not your dear eyes fill with tears, 
But smile or hum a melody, 

And say: “He strove with all his might 
Upon the task he had to do; 

And, failing, took the next in sight; 
Unfalt’ring, lived a tong life through.” 


COALINGA 

THE GREAT OIL PRODUCING FIELD OF CALIFORNIA. 
OVERLAND MONTHLY HISTORICAL AND 
INDUSTRIAL SERIES 


BY PIERRE N. BERINGER 


The story of owl is, in the reading, an entrancing romance. The ups and downs of 
the kings of the big petroleum fields of the world read like fiction. They are princes 
in the realm called the Kingdom of the People-Who-Do-Things. They have their 
feuds and thetr warfares, and they have their sudden conquests and their equally 
ramd defeats or downfalls, but through all this runs a subtle fascination which 1s 
hard to define. The oil industry of California had its beginning in what the respect: 
able old grafters of Pennsylvania would have called “wild-catting,” and indeed such 
ut was, with this difference, that in California there were not nearly as many blanks 
as in the oul lottery of Pennsylvama, for, whatever the experts may say to the con- 
— trary, oil is like unto gold in that it 1s always “where it is found,” and that no 
— science may teli us of tts whereabouts; whereas—the tenderfoot may stumble into an 

i El Dorado! In California, the latest developments in the oil industry indicate that 
the State's production has been corraled by State companies, and that the Standard 
Oil has been almost completely eclipsed. That is another story, however, and our 
present business ts with Coalinga, the great producing section of the big California 
oil belt, besides which Pennsylvania sinks ito insignificance. 
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Seq HE FIRST borings for 
4} oil took place in Penn- 

sylvania in 1859, in 
which year 82,000 bar- 
rels of 43 gallons each 
were mined. In 1879 
the total product from 
the above beginning 


grasp which enabled the big corporations 
to corral all the producing wells in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, or to so control the out- 
put as to make it practically an ownership 
of all this vast territory. The history of 
the controling of these fields is an old tale, 
and it is only mentioned here to call at- 
tention to the fact that the operator in the 


had reached what was estimated as an 
enormous total. The year’s report places 
the production at 600 million gallons, or 
15,000,000 barrels. In 1878 the export 
from the United States was $46,000,000— 
an enormous sum when it is remembered 
that the first exports took place as late as 
1861. 

The men of Pennsylvania and in the 
Eastern oil fields generally, were of the 
hard-knuckled, hard-headed kind, and it 
was that Jack of breadth of character and 


Kern, Coalinga, Ventura or other fields 
in California is a man of much larger in- 
telligence than the Coal Oil Johnnies of 
Pennsylvania who were nipped in the bud 
as millionaires. by the smart refiners who 
were in turn clipped of their wings by the 
big monopoly, the Standard Oil. 

It is more than probable that it was the 
contempt the big refiners had for the 
Pennsylvania oil man that prevented the 
Standard Oil from obtaining anything 
like a solid foothold in California. — 
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nia oil producing territory 


by the ineptitude, narrow- 
mindedness and general in- 
capacity to understand 
Western men and Western 
methods of its agents. 

It has been said that the 
production of the _ first 
twenty years, or from 1859 
to 1879, in Pennsylvania, 
increased from 82,000 bar- 
-rels for the first year to 
15,000,000. This was an 
enormous growth. Let us 
see what Coalinga has done 
in ten years. Beginning in 
1897, the production was 
70,140 barrels, and for the 
year 1907 the estimated pro- 
duction is 12,000,000 bar- 
rels. In eight years’ the 
yearly value of the Coalinga 
oil production increased a 
little over fifteen-fold. This 
is a comparison of one dis- 
trict, and an entire State. 
It is not the intention of the 
writer of this brief article 
to compile a history of the 
oil industry in California. 
Tt must not be thought that 
the Coalinga field was a 
success in every particular 
from the very beginning, for 
just as in Pennsylvania and 
| elsewhere, the “dry hole” 
—! was ubiquitous, and_ there 


DRAKE WELL, LOS ANGELES. 


The agents of the big factors im oil un- 
derstood how to cheat Pennsylvania 
Dutchmen into taking a one-tenth royalty 
instead of an eighth, on the ground that 


he was getting more money, eight being: 


less than ten, but the same agent pooh- 
poohed the big pretentions of the big, 
hbroad-shouldered ultra-American Califor- 
nian. The report originally sent East was 
that the California fields were much over- 
rated. These reports were sent back by 
the small-calibred gentry sent here as 
agents, and to whom had been confided 
the task of corraling the California fields. 

Thus the Standard Oil Company has 
practically been frozen from the Califor- 


were other factors that con- 

duced to bring about hard 

times and periods of depres- 
sion and discouragement. Two big men 
stand out in the Coalinga development, 
and a score of others crowd these two in 
celebrity. 

‘There are romantic stories told of Joe 
Chanslor and Charlie Canfield, the two big 
intelligences, and we have Doheney, Capt. 
Barrett, Capt. McClurg, and many others 
whom the outsider credits with luck. 


Luck alone would never have succeeded in 
Coalinga, or in any oi] field, had it not 
been coupled with energy and indomitable 
pluck and nerve. 

In the early days, the Home Oil Com- 
pany, a Hearst enterprise, was the house- 
hold word with which the promoter made 
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THE DEPOT AT COALINGA. A SCENE EVERY TIME A TRAIN COMES IN. 


the “wild-cat” concern a successful stock 
proposition. Mr. U. M. Thomas has cov- 
ered the period of depression in the Coa- 
linga field so well in a recent newspaper 
article that I can do no better than quote 
from his writing: 

“The Blue Goose well of the Home Oil 
Company at Oil City was more famous in 
those days,” speaking of seven years ago, 
*“‘than any well drilled since then in Cali- 
fornia. 

“But the Home wells were rapidly de- 
clining in production, and there were 
grave doubts whether or not the Coalinga 
oil field had not seen its best days. | 

“Abandoned wells were seen on every 
side. Out on section 2-20-15, now con- 
sidered the richest territory in the dis- 
trict. the Carmelita had been abandoned 
and the rig and camp buildings were of- 
fered for sale. Not far to the northwest 
the Star Oil Company had likewise ceased 
operations. The Investment Company on 
section 16-19-15 was just the same as shut 
down. Captain McClurg was vainly striv- 
ing to get a well just south of the Home. 
The Aetna was numbered among the lost. 
The Santa Clara was in the death throes 
on 25-19-14, while the Roanoke, the Ajax 
and perhaps a half dozen other companies 
in the field were waiting for the count. 
This picture was not an inspiring one for 
a tenderfoot to gaze at. 

Besides the wells we have mentioned, 


there were a half-dozen or so on section 
31-19-15, known as the Maine State, Con- 
fidence and El Capitan respectively. These 
wells constituted what was then known as 
the ‘West Side. The Mercantile Crude 
had oil in its number one, but the well was 


not finished. The Esperanza was working 


in a desultory fashion, but its stockhold- 
ers afterwards despaired of getting oil, 
and gave up. It was then considered 
doubtful whether or not the oil sands ex- 
tended down that far. ‘There was not a 
well on the West Side then producing over 
100 barrels a day, and the operators in the 
east-end were disposed to poke fun at 
those on the west-side. All told, there 
were not over fifty wells in the entire field 
that would pay to pump, and not a single 
flowing ‘well. The number of companies 
that had failed or abandoned the field was 
in excess of the number actually operat- 
ing. 

“The only outlet for oil then was by 
rail in tank cars, and the Southern Pacific 
Company actually treated the district as 
though it were a joke. Not one word of 
credit is due the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for the development of the Coalinga 
field, notwithstanding it owned one-half of 
the territory. Ali honor to the men loyal 
and true who faced adversity and discour- 
agement and single-handed and _ alone, 
through calm and storm, have survived to 
enjoy the fruits of their labors. 
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“In the face of this discouraging condi- 
tion of things, the California Oilfields 
Limited was launched by Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Company, with Robertson and Raw- 
lines of Hanford and the Grahams as pro- 
moters. This company saved the day for 
Coalinga and gave an impetus to opera- 
tions in the field that has not been equaled 
by anything that has been done since. 

“The success of this company was phe- 
nomenal from the start. 

“The building of the Standard pipe line 
was the next most important happening 
in the field. With the stimulus which this 
gave, development work began on a more 
extended scale than ever before, and some 
of these operations were attended with 
wonderful results. This was notably true 
on the West side. On section 7-20-15, 
Smith Bryner met with a success which 
was a great surprise to every operator in 


the field, and saved the day for the West . 


Side. Number one well of the Section 
Seven Oil Company was brought in a 
gusher, producing as high as 2,000 barrels 
a day. 

“No other field in the State or in the 
whole world so far as I know can show a 
record to equal Coalinga in many respects. 
Outside the light oil pool at Oil City, the 
older sections of the field are showing. up 
better to-day than when first discovered. 

“Many wells in the field (the Lucile, 
for instance) are producing as much oil 
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now as when first brought in two, three 
and even four years ago. 

“The oil belt is so well-defined now that 
a dry hole is not thought of in the proven 
district, and the district has extended to 
the north, northwest and south, until the 
range of vision cannot reach beyond the 
sight of oil derricks. 

“Coalinga is now known the world over 
as one of the richest oil fields ever dis- 
covered. U.S. Geological Survey experts 
have estimated that, even with part of the 
field not exploited, the available oil in 


the ground will reach the enormous total 


of 2,875,000,000 barrels of forty-two gal- 
lons each. As, up to date, only about 50,- 
000,000 barrels have been taken out, the 
leaves 2,825,000,000 barrels 
available. 

“At the present rate of production this 
reserve supply would last over 200 years, 
but with the rapid rate at which the in-- 
crease in production is now taking place 
the time during which the supply will 
hold out promises to be far less., More- 
over, it is not possible to state what per- 
centage of the oil present can ultimately 
be obtained. 

“The estimate is, of course, merely an 
approximation. It was arrived at by as- 


suming a 10 per cent impregnation of the 


oil sands and calculating from all the 
data available the probable thickness of 
sand under each quarter section. 
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OIL FIELD. 


*“Qne railroad and two pipe lines com- 
prise the transportation facilities for the 
oil produced in the Coalinga district. A 
branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad 
joins Coalinga with the main branch at 
Hanford and Goshen Junction, and also 


‘Hanford and Visalia. 


PROMINENT OIL MEN VIEWING PROPERTY AND LARGELY INTERESTED IN COALINGA 


with the main lines of the Santa Fe at 
The storage tanks 
and loading racks for the district are at 
Ora Station, one and one-half miles north- 
east-of Coalinga. The Associated Oil Co. 
is erecting loading racks and storage tanks 


AN EARTHEN RESERVOIR. 


FIFTY THOUSAND BARRELS OF CRUDE OIL. 
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on section eight, about a mile southwest 
of town. 

“A six-inch pipe line of the Coalinga 
Oil Transportation Company, a subsid- 
iary of the Associated Oil Company, joins 
Coalinga with the seaboard at Monterey, 
110 miles westward. ‘This line was first 
constructed in 1904 as an independent 
project, and was generally known, from 
the name of its projector, as the Coalinga 
Transportation Company. The route tra- 
versed is along Alcalde Canyon, Warthan 
Valley, Priest Valley, Lewis Creek and 
the Salinas Valley. Several pumping sta- 


The Coalinga district of California 
has yielded in the last ten years more than 
45,000,000. barrels of oil, and it is probable 
that the production of 1908 will bring the 
total output to nearly 50,000,000 barrels. 
In 1907 it ranked third among the oil- 
producing districts of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

Geographically, the Coalinga: district 
comprises a strip of land about fifty miles 
long by fifteen miles wide lying along the 
northeastern base of the Diablo range in 
Fresno and Kings Counties; but the 
proved productive territory within the dis- 
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A TYPICAL SCENE. THIS FIELD EXTENDS AS FAR AS THE EYE CAN REACH, AND NO 


DRY HOLES. 


tions are situated along the line between 
Coalinga and Monterey. i 

An eight-inch branch line, twenty- 
eight miles long, joins the Coalinga field 
with the main Kern River-Point Rich- 
mond line of the Standard Oil Company 
at Mendota. Numerous local pipe lines 
transport the oil from various parts of the 
field to the shipping stations. There are 
now 395 productive wells, 75 abandoned 
wells, and between 75 and 100 drilling 
wells in the district. 


trict includes a band thirteen miles long 
by three miles wide at the north-end and 
a narrow strip along the south-western 
boundary. The wells range in depth from 
six hundred to more than 3300 feet, and 
penetrate from twenty to more than 200 
feet of productive sands, and yield from 
three or four barrels a day, as in individ- 
ual wells in the Oil City field, to as much 
as 3,000 barrels a day for the deeper holes 
in the east-side field. The product varies 
from a black oil of 14 degrees or 15 de- 
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A COALINGA STREET SCENE. 


-grees Baume to a greenish oil of 35 de- 
grees Baume or better. 

The outlook will continue to be bright 
for the development at Coalinga of one of 
the greatest fields in California if each and 
every operator will conserve to the utmost 
the wonderful supply of oil stored within 
the boundaries of the district, and by wise 
management aid in keeping it available. 


Contrary to the belief of some people, the 


undergreund resources of the earth are 
not inexhaustible; when the oil in any 
field is once gone it will not be replaced 
for many centuries, if ever. It may be 
true that.the processes of oil formation 
and migration are constantly taking place 
in some localities, but such processes are 
so exceedingly slow, if measured in years, 
that for practical purposes they may be 
considered as having ceased altogether.” 

At the present time, the eyes of invest- 
ors once again turn to oil, and Coalinga is 
an alluring field. The past history of the 
California fields is one of achievement, 
and the production in value of California 
oils has exceeded its phenomenal record in 
gold and silver mining, but the future 
holds much more marvelous figures to as- 
tonish the reader than those quoted to 
date. California and Coalinga are des- 


tined to surprise the world many times, in 
the future, = a wonderful production of 
oil. 


The great Coalinga oil field is being 
developed by Californians, and in regular 
California style, and it is but due to the 
local companies to state that they are the 
big factors in this development. Of 
course there is a chance for much larger 
operations, and just as this issue of the 
Overland Monthly goes to press we hear 
of immense capital seeking investment at 
Coalinga. ‘The Associated Oil Company 
of California is an enterprise that, more 
than any other, has helped in this im- 
mense spreading of this productiveness. 

The Wabash Oil Company owns. 80 acres 
of Jand in the Northeast 14 of Section 2+, 
Township 20 South, Range 14 East, 1 
the Coalinga Field, Fresno County, on 
which it has 14 producing wells; one well 
drilling and derricks and timbers ordered 
for two more. This company has a capi- 
tal of 300,000 shares of the par value of 
$1 each. Is paying regular monthly divi- 
dends of 2 cents per share. Has paid out 
last year in dividends $78,000, besides 
spending $80,000 in improvements on the 
property. 
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EASTERN VISITORS VIEWING THEIR INTERESTS IN THE COALINGA OIL FIELDS. 
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The head office of the company is at No. 
149 California street, in the offices of 
Barneson-Hibberd Co. Captain John Bar- 
neson is the president; Messrs. F. C. Tal- 
bot and W. H. Talbot, of Pope & Talbot, 
Lumber Dealers, and Messrs. Ant. Borel 
and J. Henry Meyer, of Messrs. Ant. Borel 
& Co., with Captain Barneson constitute 
the Board of Directors of the Company. 

Captain Barneson has been intimately 
connected with the Coalinga Field during 
the last seven years, and was one of the 
directors of the Coalinga Oil Transporta- 
tion Co., which company built: the first oil 
pipe line from Coalinga to the Coast, with 
its ocean terminal at the Bay of Monterey. 
This line has since been sold to-the Asso- 
ciated Oil Co., and constitutes one of its 
most important branches. He was for 
some time a director of the Independence 
Oil Company. (since sold to the Standard 
Oil Company) and the Arline Oil Com- 
pany (since sold to the California Oil 
Fields Co., Limited), and is at the 
present time a director of,,,the Sauer- 
Dough Oil Co., one of the ‘best dividend- 
payers in the field, this company having 
paid 35 dividends of 5 cents per share 
within the last three years. Is also a 
director in the El Cerrito Oil Co., now 
developing 26 miles south of Coalinga, and 
is a stockholder in several other companies 
in the Coalinga field, including the W. K. 
Turner and Nevada Petroleum Oil Com- 
panies. 

On the Lompoc side: of the Santa Maria 
field, Captain Barneson, as president of 
the Tos Alamos Oil Co., has drilled the 
deepest well on the Pacific Coast, and 
probably the deepest producing well in the 
United States, which was finished at a 
-depth of 4580 feet. In this field, Captain 
Barneson is also interested in, and is Presi- 
dent of, the Federal’ Oil Company, and 
basing his opinion on the experience 
gained in both of these districts, states that 
the oil industry of California promises a 
most wonderful development in the near 
future, and he considers that this industry 
is yet in its infancy, and that the mag- 


nitude and value of it is hardly yet prop- 


erly understood on the coast, except by 
the few intimately associated with it. 

The Associated Supply Company, in- 
corporated in May, 1908, has rapidly com- 
pleted the arrangement of stores, and will 


waiting for supplies. 


‘ful ‘attention. 


COALINGA. 


shortly be in the field with a first class sell- 
ing organization. ‘They have spared no 
expense in the erection of their buildings, 
and have aimed to make them commodious 
and in every way first class oil well supply: 
stores. ‘They aim to carry nothing but the 
standard makes of all lines of. supplies, 
and they stand ready to back up any 
material received from their stores that is 
given fair treatment. in the hands of the 
operator. Prices are based on a fair mar- 
gin of profit added to cost. They do 
not care to cater to irresponsible wild- 
cat operators, but aim to give the legiti- 
mate producer of oilthe advantage of the 
best price they can make, togetl r with 
the best service they can give. 

Their stocks“ Will be maintained at a 
very high ‘standard, and:they will 
aim to carry sufficient material to assur¢ 
operators that they. will not be tied up 
Complaints of any 
description, if rendered direct to Mr. F. 
EK. Clohan, General Manager, at San 
Francisco, will be given prompt and care- 
Mr. E. B. Gogerty, who 
for many years has been connected with 


-H. R. Boynton Co. and J. D. Hooker Co., 


will enter the services of this company 


‘about February 1st as general sales man- 


ager, and will have charge of all matters 
pertaining to the kinds of goods to be car- 
ried in stock and the method and manner 
of selling goods, the treatment of the 
trade, extensions of credits and: the mak- 
ing of prices. In securing the services of 
Mr. Gogerty, they feel that they have 
placed a man in charge of this very im- 
portant position of the work who will 
in every way meet the demands of the 
operators, and feel sure that Mr. Gogerty _ 
will continue to retain the confidence of 
the gentlemen with whom he has done 
business in the past, and with whom he 
will do business in the future. | 

Mr. W. S. Chaffee, manager of the 
Coalinga store, or Mr. W. R. Gui- 
berson, Manager of Coalinga sales, will al- 
ways be glad to extend anv courtesy to all 
who may care to look over stocks and _ 
buildings. 

While it has never been authentically 
stated that the founders of Cross Lumber 


-Company helped steer the Mayflower into 


Plymouth Rock, yet it is a known fact 
that they landed in Coalinga sometime af- 
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WHERE THE OIL FLOWS AT THE RATE OF FIFTEEN HUNDRED BARRELS 


EVERY TWENTY-FOUR HOURS. 
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terward, and have been there ever since 
growing up with the town. From the 
very start they have prospered, sometimes 
more and sometimes less, but all the while 
growing, growing, growing until now, at 
the present time, they are first-class in 
every respect. Cross Lumber Company 
believes they have one of the best, if not 
the best, equipped yards for lumber mater- 
ials for the oilfields of any yard in the 
State, and still they are improving all the 
time, believing there is nothing too good 
for Coalinga. 

The W. K. Oil Company is another of 
the companies that has recently added to 
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est producers in the State of California. 
Mr. John Hinkel is the president of this 
company, and Mr. J. W. Pauson is the sec- . 
retary. The office of the company is at 
538-539 Pacific Building. 


The Coalinga Lumber Company, one of 
the big concerns in the Coalinga field, 
opened their vard in November, 1907. 
They carry all rig timbers and building 


materials of all kinds. In the yards there 


is normally three-quarters of a million 
feet of lumber in stock. This company 
has felt a strong competition, but despite 
this fact, they have built up a splendid 
and continuously increasing business. This 
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' THE W. K. RIG. 


the fame of the Coalinga field. Last July 
this company brought in a gusher which 
has been flowing continually ever since, 
and has been flowing at the rate of one 
thousand barrels a day. The property is 


drilling. 


other extensive improvements. 


located on section 2, 20-15, and comprises 
340 acres of land. The company is at this 
writing putting up many new buildings, 
and there are three wells in course of. 
The officials are now contem- 
plating the drilling of the fifth well and 
Tt is the 
expectation to make this one of the great- 


has been done by following strictly the 
principle of serving their customers 
promptly and honestly. Mr. W. H. Fal- 
conbury is the manager and the head of 
this concern. He is from Oklahoma, 
where he was in the lumber business for a 
number of years. 

Coalinga itself is a wide-awake, up-to- 
date town, and it is a surprise to all visi- 
tors. The stores are metropolitan in ap- 
pearance and well stocked, and there is a 
pervading ajr of independence and patriot- 
ism. The merchants are known for their 
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oneness of purpose and their great pride 
in the town they have wrested from. the 
desert wastes by dint of unyielding cour- 
age and steadfast energy. While devot- 
ing their time to business, they have not 
lost entire sight of those things that make 
life bearable. ‘There are good restaurants 
and a $46,000 modern hotel is now almost 
completed, and a modern playhouse. New 
buildings are springing up on all sides, 
and a recreation park has been made by 
the citizens. Here public spirited men 
have built an amphi-theatre that will seat 
some five hundred people. Base-ball is a 
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Board of Trustees; President of the Oil 
Record, a very ably edited and splendid 
local oil journal. He is President of the 
Laundry Company of several oil com- 
panies, and his sole equipment in starting 
out to achieve these big results ‘was pluck, 
capacity and energy. 

The Traders Oil: Company is one of the 
distinctive features of the oil field. It has 
immense holdings operating at the present 
time some sixty acres, besides being the 
parent company of the Maringo Oil Co., 
40 acres; Norse Oil Company, 40 acres; 


Euclid Oil Company, 20 acres; Angelus 
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OIL WELLS OF THE WABASH OIL COMPANY. 


popular sport in Coalinga, but the park 
is used for other purposes as well. 
Captain J. F. Lucey came to Coalinga 
some five years ago, and he is one of the 
big men of Coalinga. For four years he 
was the manager of the Bunting Iron 
Works. He is now in business for him- 
self in the oil machinery and well supplv 
jine. He is an instance of what pluck and 
perseverance will do in the big Western 
country. He is the President of the Town 


Oil Company, 50 acres. All of this prop- 
erty, including that operated by the parent 
company, sixty acres, is located in the 
southwest quarter of section 24, 20-15, 
and in the north-east quarter of 26, 20-15. 
The company has sevehteen producing 
wells, and they are making 6,000 barrels 
per month. The remarkable thing about 
this company is, that all of this work has 
been accomplished within a year, and the 
first dividend of $1 per share was paid on 
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